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VI. — English Words which hav Gaind or Lost an Initial 
Consonant by Attraction. 

SECOND PAPER. 

By CHARLES P. G. SCOTT. 

In a previous paper, publisht in the Transactions for 
1892, pp. 179-305, dealing with English words which hav 
gaind or lost an initial consonant by Attraction, I set forth 
the largest class (§ I), namely, those involving the gain or 
loss of initial n, in words preceded by (I) the article an or a, 
(II) the dativ article then, (III) the possessiv mine or thine, 
(IV) the negativ none, (V) the conjunction an, (VI) the 
preposition in (an, on), and (VII) inflexiv n. 

In this paper I take up the next largest classes, with some 
smaller, dealing first with those in which particles ar con- 
cernd (articles and pronouns), as a sequence to the similar 
classes before treated, and then with the rest in the alphabetic 
order of the consonant affected. The same abbreviations ar 
used as in the former paper. 

§ II. Initial T gaind. 

VIII. Cases involving the article that. The final / of the 
article that, also thet, a pronunciation now recognized only in 
dialect (1847 Lowell, Biglow Papers, etc.), but common 
everywhere in the unemphatic use, and often so speld in 
ME., is in some instances attracted to the noun, leaving the 
article in the usual and therefore more stable form the. 
(Compare the article then and them, dativ, similarly reduced 
to the, in the instances given before (Transactions, xxiii. 
279-287), and hereafter, § III, p. 108). The cases of attracted 
/ in this sort, ar not many, and all but two ar of limited use. 
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1. Effigries. That effigies became the teffigies. Effigies was once 
very common, in the sense of ' likeness,' ' picture.' It came to be 
regarded as a plural, and a new singular effigie, effigy, in dialectal use 
*(ffige, effij (from effigies efi-jiz taken as *effiges efij-ez) arose. 

(jn) And as mine eye doth his effigies witnesse, 

Most truly limn'd, and liuing in your face . . . 

1623 Shakespeare, A. Y.L. ii. 7. 193 (F* p. 194). 

Effij. A likeness — a strong likeness. " He is the very Effij of his 

father." Evidently from the Effegies [sic] used the century before last 

for picture or portrait. 1823 Moor, Suffolk Words, p. 118. 

(i) The teffigies and counterfait. 1610 Honours Academie, ii. 9. (H. p. 856.) 

2. Even, contracted een. In Scotch use thet een has become the 
teen, this evening. Compare the day, this day, to-day. Compare 
also teen for at een (IX. 10), and %e& good een, good den, etc. (XVII). 

(J>) But thinks I, chaps, ye're aff your eggs for ance, gif ye ettle to come on 
us the 'teen at unawares. Saint Patrick, i. 168. (1882 Jam.) 

3. Harbinger. That harbinger makes {the^ tarminger. 

(a) Let me alone, for the king's carminger [read harbinger ?'\ was here; 
He says the king will be here anon. 

1594 A Knacke to Knowe a Knave (Dodsley, ed. Hazlitt, vi. 567). 
(p) Tarminger. Harbinger. A corruption. 

1847 Halliwell, p. 852 (without reference). 
[This may refer to the above passage. Hazlitt's edition is a thing to be 
abhord.] 

4. Hayloft. TJiat or thet hayloft, became the *tayloft, taylot, tal- 
lut, tallat, tallet, toilet; one of the most permanent aberrations of 
this class. For the reduction of the second element loft to -lot, -lat, 
-let, compare the Somerset cocklawt for cockloft (1825 Jennings, 

P-30- 

(a) An haye house or loft : an haye mowe or rieke : a place where hay lieth. 

Foentle. \i<^%o haie.'\ 1573 Baret, ^/warjV, H. 15. 

(#) Taylot. Glocestershire word; meaning an hay-loft. At first, no doubt, 

they said in taylot for in the hay-loft ; and then converted the whole 

into a substantive, calling a hay-loft by that name. 

1777 Gent. Mag., Aug., p. 373. 
7a/to (i.e. top-loft). A hay-loft. Exm. 1 790 Grose, /Vo7». G&w. 

Toilet, a hay-loft. 1804 DuNCUMB, Herefordshire Gloss. (E.D.S.), p. 63. 
Tallet, s. The upper room next the roof; used chiefly of out-houses, as 
a \i3.y-tallet. 1825 Jennings, Somerset Gloss, p. 74. 

Tallet. (Tal, Brit, tall ; high.) The upper room next the roof; applied 

chiefly to a stable, as a h3.y-tallet. Som. Hants. 

Why, you must know that the puggen end of the linney neist to the peg's- 

looze geed way and was ruseing down : maester was staunding by the 

tallot whan the cob-wall sluer'd away all to wance and made such a sture 

that a come heal'd in brist and grute. 1837 Devonshire Dialogue, p. 3. 

1839 HOLLOWAY, Gen. Diet, of Provincialisms. 

Tallit. A hayloft. West. " When the prisoner came in he was watcherd, 

which shewed he had not been all night in the tallit" 1847 Halliwell. 
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Why coud not a " watcherd " man hav been all night in the hay- 
loft ? Because haylofts ar usually dry, not to say dusty ; and one 
comes not out of them, after a night's sleep, ' wet-shod.' Watcherd 
is for watched (H.), and this is for wat-shod, dialectal form of wet- 
shod, ME. wetschod, wete-shoed. 

WoUeward and wete-shoed [wo-werie and wetschod C] went I forth after. 

1377 Langland, Piers Plozvman (B), xviii. i. 

Tallet, s. A hayloft. West. Any upper room with a lath window instead 

of glass. East. 1857 Wright, p. 942. 

Tallut. The hayloft. \%(>% 'Rv^tixi , Gloss. Cotswold Dialect, f. tt,. 

I determined to sleep in the tallat awhile, that place being cool and airy, 

and refreshing with the smell of sweet hay. 

1869 Blackmore, Lorna Doone, xxxi. 
Tallet. The hayloft over a stable. 

1891 Chope, Dial, of Hartland (E.D.S.), p. 1 15. ( Tallat, p. 18.) 

5. Heft. That heft is the source of (the) teft, and this of the 
verb teft 

(3) Heft. . . . An effort, a heaving. 1775 Ash. 

(J)) Teft or Hefl, v. to judge of the weight of anything by poizing it with, or 
in, the hand. " Teft this, wul ye ? " See Heft. 

1825 Britton, Beauties of Wiltshire (E.D.S.), p. 45. 
Tefi. The same as /i',?/?, q.v. 1847 Halliwell. 

6. Hovel. That hovel, the{t) hoi<el, became {the') tovel, or tuff old. 

{a) In, fellow, there, into th' Houel; keep thee warm. 

1623 Shakespeare, Lear iii. 4 (F* p. 298), 

(3) Tuffold, or Tovel. This means an hovel in Derbyshire, where they first 
said in tovel, i.e. in the hovel; and then by mistake took tovel to be 
the substantive, for hovel. 1777 Gent. Mag., Aug., p. 373. 

7. Iron. That ierne cross appears as {the) tierne cross. 

(b) Tierne cross (in Somner's Antiq. of Canterb., pp. 1 1, 169), is the iron cross. 

1777 Gent. Mag., Aug., p. 373. 

8. Old, dial, auld, and, owd, etc., ME. old, aid. That or thet 
old hen and that or thet old law ar subject to the same new law. 

(a) The owd hins cackled in the yard. 

For we forgot to feed 'em ! 

1806 Bloomfield, The fforkey, in Wild Flowers, p. 35. 

(J)) [ The"] towd hen, the old hen, was a popular name for the eagle of the 

lectern in Chester Cathedral. 1882 Palmer, Folk-Etym., p. 570. 

(a) tie olde lage. c 1230 A Bestiary, 1. 293 (in Old Eng. Misc., E.E.T.S., p. 10). 

pe hald\e'\ [var. pe aide, />e olde] law. 

c 1300 Cursor Mundi (Cotton MS.) (E.E.T.S.), 1. 1 16. 
{b) Forr )>att nass nohht onn3aeness Crist, 

patt talde la3he stode. c 1200 Orm, Ormulum, 1. 18196. 
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9. One. The word one in its various forms, one, dial, ane, and o, 
dial, ae, ME. on, oon, an, and o, 00, a, AS. an, has run, both alone, 
and with its alternativ other, a long course of riot after the shifting 
that, thet, the. That one, thet one, dial, thet ane, ME. that on, oon, 
an, is divided the tone, dial, the toon, the tane, ME. the ton, toon, tan. 
The form with n lost, that or thet o, or oe, dial, ae, becomes in like 
manner the to, the toe, dial, the tae, or tea. 

Examples ar innumerable. I giv here only a few of those that 
involv the{f) one ; other examples of the(^t) one ar given below in 
connection with examples of the{i) other. 

(J>) There was nother power ne ryche, 

Who that beheld hem both, 
Fayrer neuer more ne cowde say. 
That knew the toon of the children tway 
Bote be colour of here cloth. 
c 1430 Amis and Amiloun, 1. 92 (Weber, Metr. Rom. ii. 373). 
My desteny is for to dey a shamful dethe, I trowe, 
Or ellis to flee — the ton must be, none other wey I knowe. 

c 1502 The Nutbrowne Maide (Arnold's Chronicle, 
repr. 1811, p. 198; Child, Ballads, iv. 146). 

Ther-for the ton of us- shall de this day. 

3 1 550 Hunting of the Cheviot (Child, Ballads, vii. 32) . 

And therefore it was misliked in the Emperor Nero, and thought vncomely 
for him to counterfet Alexander the great, by holding his head a little 
awrie, and neerer toward the tone shoulder, because it was not his owne 
natural!. 1589 [Puitenham], Arte of Eng. Poesie (repr. Arber), p. 302. 

So especially in phrases, the(f) one part, the(J) one side, the{t) one 
half. 

Tapart. Of the one part. 1847 Haixiwell. 

Tonpart. Of the one part. 1 847 Halliwell. 

These doutless refer to old passages not quoted. 

Now he setteth his hat on the toe side, and commeth sailing in like a shippe 
in a tempestuous tide. 1609 The Man in the Moone (Wright,' p. 966). 

[This is different from "the to side, the right hand side" under which 
Wright puts it. Compare at side, a to side, IX. 7.] 

There's twa o' them faulded unco square, and sealed at the tae side. 

1816 Scott, Antiquary, xv. 

There is neither wark nor the very fashion or appearance of wark, for 
the tae half of thae puir creatures; that is to say . . . cannot employ 
the one moiety of the population. 1818 ScoTT, Rob Roy, xxvi. 

10. Other. That or the tother, dial, ither, oor, ME. that, thet 
other, becomes the tother, dial, the tither, the toor, ME. the tother, 
sometimes that tother. 

(3) Upon />et oper dai. c 1258 Meidan Maregrete, 1. 221 (E.E.T.S.), p. 40. 
/>at o/>er. 

c 1300 Cursor Mundi (E.E.T.S.), 1. 83. (See full quotation below.) 
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Thorgh me men gon, than spak that othir {the other, Wright] side. 
Unto the mortal strokis of the spare. 

c 1374 Chaucer, Pari, of Foules, 1. 134. 

(b) Swanborow his sister, Helfled the tother. a xyao Havelok the Dane, 1. 411. 
For in t>is loue scho failes neuer, 

And in f>at toper [var. pe toper, 2 mss., pat oper, I mss.] scho lasts euer. 
c 1300 Cursor Mundi (Cotton MS.) (E.E.T.S.), 1. 83. 
The tother thinge that we may se. c 1325 Eng. Metr. Horn., p. 11. 

We wil sle )>e giltif and late pe tother [var. the other, pe other, pe oper, pe 
opere"] gqo. c 1400 Gamelyn (Six-Text), 1. 822. 

On pe todir syde. c 1430 Ycrk Plays, xiii. 1. 51 (p. 104). 

The toper was cledde in a cote alle of clene siluer. 

e 1440 Morte Arthure (E.E.T.S. 1865), 1. 3335. 
(Other examples 1. 233, 2208, 2530, 3855, etc.) 
A' the tothar syde. 

a 1 550 The Hunting of the Cheviot (Child, Ballads, vii. 38). 
Ouir man, said scho, vnto the tother two. 

1552 Lyndesay, Testament of the Papyngo (E.E.T.S), 1. 1182. 

The phrases the(J) one, the(/) other, ar most common in associa- 
tion, as opposits or alternativs : that, thet one {o, ae, etc.) . . . that, 
thet other (Jther, etc.), appearing also as the tone {to, tae, etc.) . . . 
the tother {tither, etc.) . To show how the use shifted, I arrange my 
quotations this time in mere chronological order, without classification. 

(a) (i) He spused pat an [var. pe tan, pe tooti\, Nachor pe toper. 

c 1300 Cursor Mundi (Cotton ms.) (E.E.T.S.), 1. 233. 
That nolde spare for kin that o kosin that other. 
So the fend hem prokede uch man to mourdren other. 
c 1312 Poem on the Times of Edward II. (Camden Soc. 1839), p. 343. 
The tan was man, the tother wif. 

c 1325 Eng. Metr. Horn., ed. Small, p. 156. 

per is an eddre >et is y-hote ine latin aspis, J>et is of zuiche kende >et hi 

stopped pet on eare mid ert>e and pet oper mid hare tayle l>et hi ne 

yhere hane charmere. 1340 Michel (tr.), Ayenbite (E.E.T.S.), p. 257. 

Sem soHy pat on, pat oper hy3t Cam. 

c 1360 Cleanness, 1. 299 \Early Eng. AUit. Poems, E.E.T.S., p. 45). 
pire both are hydir brought, 

pe tone Moyses, pe todir Ely. c 1430 York Plays, xxiii. 1. 137 (p. 189). 
And seyd to him, " Mi leue brother, 
Kepe thou that on, and Y that other." 
c 1430 Amis and Amiloun, 1. 319 (Weber, Metr. Rom. ii. 382), 
So grete a multitude that they coverde the ysz fra the taa bank to the 
tother. a 15CX) (?) MS. Lincoln A., i. 171 f. 19. (H. p. 844.) 

This indentur made betweii John BoUe thelder armerer, and J. BoUe the 
yonger grocer citezens of London, of that one partye, and Johll de 
Castro . . . on that other partye . . . 

c 1502 Arnold's Chron. (1811), p. III. 
There ben two dyfference of perspectyves, the one is pure, separate of 
erthlynesse, and the tother is spotted hy the same and myxed. 

c 1532 Dewes, Introductorie for to lerne French (1852), p. 920. 
That XXX of the principall men of the ta clan sal cum with othir xxx of 

the tothir clan. 
1536 Bellenden, tr. Boece, Hist (in Scott, Fair Maid of Perth, Note 2 F). 
He winkth with the tone eie, and lokth with the tother. 

1562 Heywood, Proverbs and Epigrams (Spenser Soc), p. 33. 
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That with spiteful! obrayds and uncharitable chaffings alweiz they freat, 
az far az any whear the ton can heer, see, or smell the toother : and 
indeed at vtter deadly fohod. 

1575 Laneham, Letter from Kenilworth (N.S.S. 1890), p. 17. 
Armathor ath to the side [read at the to side"] O a most dainty man. . . . 
And his Page atother [read at tother"] side, that handfuU of wit. 

1623 Shakespeare, L.L.L. iii. i. (Fi p. 131.) 

Tak 3e the taine, and I the f other. 

1602 Lyndesay, Thrie Estaits (E.E.T.S.), 1. 2214. 
The tane was buried in Maries Kirk 
And the tither in Marie's quire; 
Out of the tane there grew a birk. 
And the tither a bonny brier. 

a 1824 Fair Janet (Child, Ballads, ii. 92). 
[Similar stanza in Sweet Willie and Fair Annie, ii. 139.] 
The ghaist gae Rab a kick wi' the tae foot, and a kick wi' the tother. 

1816 Scott, Antiquary, ix. 
The tane gies up a bit, and the tither gies up a bit. 

1 81 8 Scott, Rob Roy, xiv. 
By the grace of Mercy, the horse swarved round, and I fell aff at the tae 
side as the ball whistled by at the tither. 

1 819 Scott, Bride of Lammermoor, xxiv. 

In many cases the t disappears from one or the other of the two 
terms, leaving simply the one opposed to the tother, or the other 
opposed to the tone. And the may disappear, or may not hav been 
used, before one. 

pene enne hi honge in one half, for to don him teone, 
And on bi pat oper half and ihesuc heom betweone. 
a 1250 Passion of our Lord, 1. 439 {Old Eng. Misc., E.E.T.S., p. 49). 
pe oone ys heuy and rede, pe toper is li3t and no3t bittere. 

a 1350 (?) ms. (cited by Way, Prompt. Parv., p. 94, note). 

He schal hate oone and loue the tothir. c 1382 WiCLiF, Luke xvi. 13. 

The oon halfe of the sayd forfeiture to be unto the kyng our souereyn 

lorde, and that other halfe to be unto hym or theym of his subgettis . . . 

[etc.]. 1489 Statutes of Henry VI L. (Caxton, facsim.), p. 12. 

Sir Gawaine tooke the lady by the one arme. 

Sir Kay tooke her by the tother. 

a 1650 Marriage of Sir Gawaine (Child, Ballads, i. 38). 
You Glasgow tradesfolks hae naething to do but to gang frae the tae end 
o' the west of Scotland to the ither. 1818 ScoTT, Rob Roy, xxviii. 

It's a common case — the ae half of the warld thinks the tither daft. 

1824 ScOTT, Redgauntlet, viii. 

Then the / disappears from both terms, leaving the one, the other. 
This is the now establisht usage. 

The one wes callit the tre of lyfe; 
The other tre began our stryfe. 

1552 Lyndesay, The Monarche (E.E.T.S.), 1. 743. 
The ane has taen him by the head, 
The ither by the feet. 

a 1803 Lord William (Child, Ballads, iii. 21). 

Said, " Saw ye ever a fitter match 
Betwixt the ane and ither ? " 

a 1827 Earl Richard (Child, Ballads, iii. 276). 
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The initial t is actually ' gaind ' in tone and tother when it is used 
without the. Tone so used is confined in dialectal use ; tother is 
common also in colloquial use. 

Had not the Angell thither directed the Shepheards; had not the Star 
thither pointed the Magi, neither tone nor tothir would ever there have 
sought Him. a 1626 Bp. Andrewes, Sermons, {o\. p. no. (P. p. 589.) 
Sayes one to tother, what quoine hast ? 

161 1 Rowlands, Knave of Clubbs. (Wr. p. 778.) 
From One [house] he dates his Foreign Letters 
Sends out his Goods, and duns his Debtors : 
In t'other, at his Hours of Leisure, 
He smolces his Pipe and takes his Pleasure. 

1733 Prior, Alma (Poems, 5th. ed., i. 93). 
Ton and Tother ; as, do you take ton, and I'll take tother ; meaning the 
one and the other. 1777 Gent Mag., Aug., p. 373. 

Tuther, pron. The other. Tutheram, Tuthermy, pron. The others. 

1825 Jennings, Somerset Gloss., p. 77. 
Toor. Tother; the other. . . . Tother. The other. 1847 Halliwell. 
Tutheram, The others. West. 1847 Halliwell. 

Tarrawan [tother one : Negro-English in West Indies] . 

1848 Harrison, Eng. Lang. (1856), p. 117. 
Ton tother. One another. Derb. 1847 Halliwell. 

The change is complete when the neither appears nor can be sup- 
plied before tone or tother, as when a different particle, as this, my, 
his, etc., is used. 

This same tother thing. 

1599 Porter, Two Angry Women of Abington. (Hazlitt, vii. 328.) 
My ae best son is deid and gane. 
And my tother ane I'll ne'er see. 

The twa Brothers (Child, Ballads, ii. 356). 
But I'se gang hame, and finish the grave in the tuning o' a fiddle-string, 
lay by my spade, and then get my tother bread-winner [his fiddle], and 
awa to your folk, and see if they hae better lugs than their masters. 

18 19 Scorr, Bride of Lammermoor, xxiv. 

It is to be noted that the one and the other wer early contracted to 
thone . . . thother, later printed tK'one, th'other. 

The kynge to haue thone halfe of euery of the sayed forfeytures And the 

partie that wylle sue thother halfe of the same. 

1489 Statutes Hen. VII. (Caxton, facsim.), p. 28. [Similarly on p. 29.] 
As ye may see in Chaucer and Lidgate, th'one writing the loues of Troy- 

lus and Cresseida, th'other of the fall of Princes. 

1589 [Puttenham], Arte of Eng. Poesie (repr. Arber), p. So. 

As the article the, th\ is in some dialects pronounced te and f, 
and combines with the noun, tother may be in some instances for th' 
other instead of {the) tother. 

The that in these phrases is not to be taken as the strong demon- 
strativ, but simply as the article, the neuter article that, thet coming 
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to be used concurrently with the as masculin and feminin also — 
apparently first before nouns beginning with a vowel. 

The erthe sal tai do to rift And up out of the sted to lift; 

The deuele out sal be fordreuin Oithat erthe that sal be reuin; 
Ber thair bodis in that air. . . . 
c 1325 Signa ante yudicium, quoted in Eng. Metr. Horn., ed. Small, p. xii. 
fiat oyle [var. f>o oyle, fiat oyle, fie oiW]. 

c 1300 Cursor Mundi (Cotton ms.) (E.E.T.S.),1. 1394. 



IX. Cases involving the preposition at. 

Cases in which the final t of the preposition at before a 
word beginning with a vowel or h has gon over to the follow- 
ing word, the remaining a being then in some cases lost. 

The first cases involv locativ surnames, which ar to be 
compared with those which hav attracted the n of the article 
then. (See my previous paper, Transactions, xxiii. 280-284). 

1. Ash. At then ashe, atten ashe, atte ashe, at ashe, results in 
the surname Tash. Compare Nash from the same source (Trans- 
actions, xxiii. 282). 

(i) Tash . . . At ash. 1633 CamdeN, ^^OTSiKf, p. 123. 

2. Asp, dial. aps. Some one dwelling atte aps, ' at the asp,' gave 
rise to the surname Tapps. Put him atten aps, and he becomes Mr. 
Nabbs (Transactions, xxiii. 282). 

(b) Revd. Mr. Richard Tapps. 1783 LEMON, Eng. Etym-ihist of subscribers. 

3. Elm. John atte Elme became John Telme, as John atten Elme 
became John Nelme (Transactions, xxiii. 282). 

This indentur made betwin T. D. of Oxford Aldirman on y one pty and 
John Telme of the same brewar on the other party wytnesseth (etc.). 

1502 Arnold's Chron. (181 1), p. 109. 

4. Heath. One dwelling atte hethe is supposed to be the ances- 
tor of persons whose ' dental formula ' is Teeth. (P. p. 561.) 

5. Well. There were many living atte welle or atte welles, ' at the 
weir or 'near the spring.' Some of their descendants ar named 
Atwell; some ar reduced to Twells. 
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(3) Wretyn on Candilmas Day, in hast, at Welles. 

1489 Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner, iii. 347. 
Thorn' At Welle carte. 1482 (?) Id. iii. 292. 

(J)) Twells. As we have the name Atwells or Atwell, one has certainly reason 
to think that Twells is a crasis for At Wells. 

1777 Gent. Mag., July, p. 322. 

The next two cases ar also locativ, but do not involv surnames. 

6. Home. At home, ME. at horn, atom, once a torn. A British 
servant, with equal disregard of veracity and orthoepy, without an 
aspiration for either truth or home, wil report his master or mistress 
not a tome. 

(a) Atom his [var. at horn is'] hire pater noster biloken in hire teye. 

a 1250 A Lutel Soth Sermun, 1. 67. {Old Eng. Misc., E.E.T.S., p. 190.) 
pe were betere habbe bileued at om Jj'an icome me to fonde; 
Li doun, hu ert ouercome : ic wole on (>e stonde; 
J)u mi3t telle at om hou (>u were vnder a maidenes honde. 

c 1300 Seinte Margarete, 1. 180 (E.E.T.S., p. 29). 

Here it is one of the devils who ought to hav staid at home. To 
them, surely, " there's no place Uke home." 

{V) Ergo, he nis not alwey at hom {a tom, ms. V] among ow freres. 

1362 Langland, Piers Plowman (A), ix. 20. 
A good gosse iche hav a toome. 

1542 BoRDE, Introd. to Knowledge (cited in Spec. Cornish 
/J23/., E.E.T.S., p.84). 

7. One, reduced to o. At o side became sometimes a to side. 

{h) A to side. 1575 Laneham [see quot. below]. 

Muscles coUateraux. Two muscles in the mouth, one bringing the tongue, 

the other drawing the Larinx, a-to-side. 1611 CoTGRAVE. 

8. Other. At the{t) other {side) is found as a . . . toother. 

Thearfore thus, with fending & proouing, with plucking & tugging, skrat- 
ting & byting, by plain tooth & nayll a to side & toother, such expens 
of blood & leather waz thear between them, az a moonths licking (I 
ween) wyl not recoouer. 

1575 Laneham, Letter from Kenilworth (E.E.T.S. 1890), p. 17. 

The next two cases refer to time. 

9. Erst, at erst. ME. at aresie, at arst, becomes tarst. 

(a) Bot ay be redye in araye and at areste ffoundene. 

c 1440 MorU Arthure (E.E.T.S. 1865), 1. 311. 
(J>) Tho tarst began Godrich to go 

Upon the Danshe, and faste to slo. 

a 1300 Havelok, 1. 2688. (H. p. 852.) 
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10. Even. At even, is contracted to at een, and is then reduced 
to teen. 

{a) And up thai wol atte eve Into a tree lest thai by nyght myscheve. 

1420 Palladius on Husb. (E.E.T.S.), i. 613. 
Thane syr Arthure, At euene at his awene horde auantid his lordez. 

c \iA° Morte Arthure (E.E.T.S. 1865), 1. 1593. 
Wretyn in hast, the secund Sunday of Lent by candel light at evyn. 

1461 Makgaket Paston in Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner, i. 544. 
At midday and at een. Earl Richard (Child, Ballads, iii. p. 400). 

Sae near Sabbath at e'en. 

1818 Scott, Rob Roy, xxii. \^At e'en is common in the Waverley novels.j 
(3) Wow, Jamie ! man, but I'd be keen 

Wi' canty lads like you, a wheen. 
To spen' a winter Fursday teen. 

1788 PiCKEN, Poems, p. 98. (1882 Jamieson.) 

11. All. The phrase at all, especially in the negativ, not at all, 
is commonly pronounced a tall, and in childish or dialectal use 
simply tall. I hav heard the emphatic negation, " 'Taint, 'tall/ " 

(b) [Narrow Romic :] :dj«WAb dzhek(t)tA(K')ti hx^Mvsmoo^Vy — nDtA 
•t3iil\. 
[Broad Romic :] dyuwab jekt(t)3t3 bsekos-mouk/ nota taol. 

1877 Sweet, Handbook of Phonetics, pp. 114, 115. 
[This the common polite question, ' Do you object to tobacco-smoke ? ' 
with the usual polite lie, ' Not at all.'] 

These cases ar different from those in which to, reduced to /' 
before a word beginning with a vowel, is written with that word, as 
in ME. to eken, AS. to edcan, 'to eke,' for addition, besides (see 
Matzner, ii. 7) : in ME. to eve, reduced to teve; and in ME. to 
before an infinitiv beginning with a vowel, as tatyse for to arise, topon 
for to open, etc. 



X. Cases involving the pronoun it. The final t of it goes 
over to the following word, the unaccented vowel being lost. 

1. It is becomes tis, usually written 'tis or V is. Common in 
spoken English, and in verse. Emerson unhappily affects it in prose. 

2. It is not, contracted it is n't, becomes it aint or ant, and so 
taint, written also apostrophically 'taint, 'tain't, ta'nt, etc. 

Ta'nt, Taint, Ti'n't. Contractions of " it is not." " No taint." 

1854 Baker, Northampt. Gloss, ii. 328. 
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3. It has or it hath, provincially unified with the first person and 
the plural form, it have, or it ha, becomes tave, or ta. 

T'ave. It has, ... it have ... or, it hath. Ta is our common word for it. 

1823 Moor, Suffolk Words, p. 420. 

4. It will, provincially it wull, it ool, colloquially it '//, becomes 
twill ('twill), ''twill, dial, twool, tool, tull. 

Tull. It will : also twool or ta wool. See Ta and Wool. 

1823 Moor, Suffolk Words, p. 450. 

5. It will not becomes twont, ^twotCt. 

6. It would becomes 'twould, dial. 'tood. 

Praps 'toad. 1853 Spic in Gloss. Glouc. Dial. (E.D.S.), 1890, p. 209. 



XI. Cases involving saint. 

Cases in which the final / of saint in names of saints and 
churches, or places named after them, or persons named from 
such places, has gon over to the name itself, that beginning 
with a vowel or h or w. 

Note first that saint, ME. saint, saynt, seint, seynt, also 
fem. and sometimes masc. sainte, etc. (also in variant form 
sant, sanct, whence mod. saunt), was in ME. often reduced, 
even before a name beginning with a vowel, to sain, sayn, 
sein, seyn, sen (occasionally spelled sayne, etc.). I mention, 
omitting authorities, Sain Bede, Sain Benet, Sen Benett, 
Seyn Cutbert, Sain Denis, Seyn Edward, Sain Gregorie, Sain 
Jam, Sain Jerom, Sain Jon (very common), Sen Lauerauns, 
Sain Louk, Sayn Mark, Sayne Martyne, Sain Matheu, Sain 
Peter, Sain Poule, Seyn Savour, Sain Symeon, Sain Thomas. 

This sain, sein, sayn, seyn, shortend to sen, sufferd further 
alteration to sin. This explains the " queer " pronunciation 
of the surname written St. John, and pronounced in England 
Sinjon (sin'jun). The name should be written etymologically 
Saint Jon, or rather Sain Jon, or, recognizing the actual muta- 
tions of mortality, Senjon, and now Sinjon. The same reduc- 
tion, partly due to old French usage, appears in the surnames 
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Sample, Simple, Sempill, Semple, Simpole, representing the 
ME. Sain Paul (Poule, Powle) ; in Simbarb, Simbarbe, 
Symbarbe, formerly Sembarbe, ME. Seyntbarbe, representing 
Seinte Barbe {Sancta Barbara), who gave name to St. Barbe 
in Normandy ; in Semper, Simper, with more than apostolic 
right of succession representing St. Peter (St. Pierre) ; in 
Seymour, equivalent to St. Maur (Sanctus Maurus) ; and in 
Sinclair, less happily Sinkler, equivalent to St. Clair {Sancta 
Clara). 

I find the reduced form San stil in provincial use. 

San Jam Pear. The Green Chiswell Pear, usually ripe about the 25th 
July (St. James's Day) is so called. At Altrincham, they have a fair 
called Sanjam Fair on July 25. That day is almost proverbially wet. 

1877 Leigh, Cheshire Gloss., p. 175. 

Seeing how loosely attacht the final consonant of saint 
was, we ar prepared to see it slide over to the name it pre- 
cedes, if that begins with a vowel ; to see Saint Ann become 
Sain Tann, then with the t restored where it ought to be, 
and also left where it ought not to be, Saint Tann. And so 
it happend with Ann and Abb and other names in the bead- 
roll of attracted saints. 

1. Saint Abb or Ebb. Saint Abb's or Ebb's church has become 
Saint Tabb's or simply Tabb's (P. p. 571), also Stabbs. 

(a) Mary .^fchirch, diocis London, patron master of Seynt Laurence Pulteney. 

1502 Arnold's Chronicle (1811), p. 251. 

Mary Apchvcc'ti. 1502 Id. p. 76. 

The beacon at Saint Abbs-'tieaA. 1816 ScOTT, Antiquary, c. 8. 

(J>) St. Tabbe. St. Ehba was the famous prioress of Coldingham . . . 1. c. 

(p. 123), also Fuller, Worthies in Rutland. 

1777 Gent. Mag., Aug., p. 373. 
Saint Ebbes [in Oxfordshire, pron. locally] Stabbs. 

1883 Hope, Gloss. Dial. Place-Nomenclature, p. 58. 

2. Saint Aidan, or Aithan, or Athan, appears as Saint Tathan. 

(a) (i) 5. Tathan, St. Athan or Aithan. Memorial of Brit. Piety, append., 
p. 40. 1777 C^^»'- Mag., Aug., p. 373. 

3. Saint Alctamund or Alkmund becomes Saint Talkmund. 

(a) (b) Talkmund. St. Alkmund's church in Derby is commonly called 
Talkmund. 1777 Gent. Mag., Aug., p. 372. 

Saint Aldates. See Saint Olds. 
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4. Saint Alfey, Alphey, Alfege, Alphege, Alphage, AS. ^Ifheah, 
appears in the possessiv as Saint Talphes and Talfas. 

{a) Saint Alphay at Crepilgat. 1502 Arnold's Chron. (181 1), p. 77. 

Alphey wythin Crepilgate, deocis London, patron deane of Seinte Martyn 

the Graunte, the sine. 1502 Id. p. 247. 

The first instance of the attracted form shows it as a surname : 

(*) Item as for Talfas. . . . Caly hadde ben at hem, and desired to carye 
up Talfas on his owen cost and yeve hem goode wages. . . . And 
Margaret Talfas seide to me . . . 

1452 (?) Paston Letters, ed. Galrdner, i. 247. 

The XXX day of July was bered in Sant Talphes in Crepullgatt, masteres 

Parston. 1562 Machyn, Diary (Camden Soc. 1848), p. 289. 

5. Saint Andrew becomes Saint Tandrew, and so simply Tan- 
drew, Tander. Compare Dandrie, Dandie, Dandy, from Andrew 
(P- 131)- 

(a) Saint Andrew. c 1305 St. Andrew (E.E.T.S.), p. 100. 

Saynt Andreu. 1340 MiCHEL (tr.), Ayenbite of Inwyt (E.E.T.S.), p. 12. 
The bisshop of Seint Andre. 

c 1306 Execution of Sir Simon Fraser (Child, Ballads, vi. 276). 

Item in y chirche of Saint Andrew is M. yere of pardon. 

1502 Arnold's Chron. (181 1), p. 152. 
(J)) Tander, Tandrew. Corruptions of St. Andrew, who is looked upon by 
the lace-makers as their patron saint, as St. Crispin is considered the 
patron of shoemakers. The 30th of November, the anniversary of this 
saint, is, or rather was, kept by lace-makers as a day of festivity and 
merry-making; but since the use of pillow lace has in a great measure 
given place to that of the loom, this holiday has been less observed. 

1854 Baker, Northampt. Gloss, ii. 326. 

6. Saint Ann becomes Saint Tann. 

{a) Seynt Anne. c 1300 Cursor Mundi, 1. 154. [See below.] 

Of blissed seynt Anne, moder to our lady. 

c 1485 Killing of the Children, 1. I. {Digby Mysteries, N.S.S., p. I.) 
Abbey of Saint Anne, on the Tour Hyll, Whit Monkis. 

1502 Arnold's Chron. (181 1), p. 259. {Seynt Anne, p. 75.) 
I sweir to Yow, sir, be Sanct Ann ! 

1602 Lyndesay, Thrie Estaits (E.E.T.S.), 1. 878. 
(J>) 0[f] loachim and oi sant tanne (var. seynt anne, saint ane, Seynt Anne). 

c 1300 Cursor Mundi (Cotton MS.), 1. 154. 
Say quhat 3e will, sirs, be Sanct Tan ! 

1602 Lyndesay, Thrie Estaits (E.E.T.S.), 1. 3029. 

So Saint Ann's chapel became Saint Tann's Chapel, Tann's 
Chapel, and finally Turnchapel (P. p. 567) — as if a chapel for 

p°°verts, persons ' tumd ' ^ ° j° the true faith. 
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7. Saint Antolin or Antholia's church has become Tantoliris. 
(P. p. 57I-) 

(a) Seynt Antolyns. 1^02 Arnold^s CAron. (iSll), p. 'JJ. 

Antelyne in Bogerowe, diocis London, patrone deane and chapiter of 

Poules, the decis. 1502 Arnold's Chron. (181 1), p. 247. 

8. Saint Antony, or Saint Anton, besides suffering the indignity 
of having his name speld wrong, Anthony, has had it reduced to 
Tantony. 

(a) Saint Anton. c 1325 Eng. Metr. Horn., p. 69. 

Seint Antonis [chircjie]. 1502 Arnold's Chron. (181 1), p. 75. 

Saint Anton's well shall be my ddnk. 

a. 1724 Waly, IValy, but Love be Bonnie (Child, Ballads, iv. 134). 

The name of Antony is used to describe a bell, a cross, and a pig, 
and in these familiar uses sometimes appears as Tantony, 
(i) Saint Antony {'s) (^^Zf becomes Tantony bell. 

(a) St. Anthony's bell, hung about the necks of animals. 

1 765 Lord Hailes. (1808 Jam.) 

(3) He had to sell the Tantonie bell 

And pardons therein was. a i-jiil Godly Songs. (Jam.) 

[Jamieson cites " Fr. tantan, ' the bell that hangs about the neck 

of a cow,' etc., Cotgr.^" and doubts " if this has any relation to St. 

Anthony."] 

Tantony. The small bell over the church-porch or between the chancel 
and the nave : the term is also applied to any small hand-bell. " Ring 
the tantony" is evidently a corruption of St. Anthony, the emblem of 
that saint being- a bell at his taurstaff or round the neck of his accom- 
panying pig. 1854 Baker, Northampt. Gloss, ii. 328. 

(2-) Saint Antony i^s) cross becomes Tantony cross. 

(3) Saint Antony('s) pig-hecame Tantony pig, of the same family 
as a Nantony grice, for which see Transactions, xxiii. 189. Saint 
Antony enjoyd the personal attendance of a pig, who claimd the 
title of a ' page ' ; a slovenly valet, one would think, but then, we ar 
told, some of those eremitical saints, whether troglodyte or stylite, in 
cave or on pillar, wer too particular about godUness to care much 
for the next thing to it. 

(a) I haue behest ^.fygge to Saynt Antony, voto nuncupavi. 

1519 HoRMAN, Vulgaria. (Way, Pn P., p. 29.) 
Behald in euery kirk and queir . . . 
Imageis maid with mennis hand, . . . 
Sanct Anthone sett vp with ane soow, 
Sanct Bryde, weill caruit with ane koow. 

1552 Lyndesav, The Monarche (E.E.T.S.), 1. 2280-2306. 
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The gruntill of Sanci Antonis sow 
Quhilk buir his haly iell. 

1602 Lyndesay, Thrie Estaits (E.E.T.S.), 1. 2099- 

The proverbial comparison, 'to follow one like St. Antony's pig,' or 
'an Antony pig,' later 'a Tantony pig' refers to the alleged docility 
of the animal. We ar stil cald upon to wonder at " learned pigs." 
I take Stow's account to be a fable : 

The Officers (charged with oversight of the Markets in this City) did 
divers times take from the Market people, Pigs starved, or otherwise 
unwholsome for mans sustenance : these they did slit in the eare. One 
of the Proctors for St. Anthonies [Hospital] tyed a Bell about the 
necke, and let it feed on the Dunghils, no man would hurt, or take it 
up : but if any one gave to them bread, or other feeding, such would 
they know, watch for, and daily follow, whining till they had somewhat 
given them : whereupon was raised a Proverbe, Such an one wil follow 
such an one, & whine as it were an Anthonie Pig. 

1633 Stow, Survey of London, p. 190. 

(i) Lord! she made me follow her last week through all the shops like a 

Tantiny pig. 1738 Swift, Polite Conversation, i. 

A Tantony pig. 

1736 Drake, Eboracum, p. 315 (1777 Gent. Mag., Aug., p. 372). 

Tantony Pig. 1820 WiLBRAHAM, Cheshire Gloss., p. 89. 

(4) Saint Antonym's) poucA becomes Tantony pouch. 

Tantonie pouch. 1632 Lilly. (H. p. 850.) 

9. Saint Audry, Awdry, Audrey, Awdrey, Audery, ME. Awdry, 
Awdrey, Awdre, a popular reduction,' by successiv ecthlipsis of th 
and /, of the AS. yS/>eldryht, of which the regular modem Eng. 
form would be * Etheldright. The AS. was Latinized ^theldrytha, 
.^theldritha, ./Edilthryda, Etheldrytha, Etheldreda, whence ME. 
Etheldrede, mod. Etheldred. St. Audry, St. ^feldryht, founded a 
monastery on the Isle of Ely. 

{a) 673. Her Ecgbryht Cantwara cyning for}>fcrde and J>y geare waes senotJ 
aet Heorot forda, and See ^fieldryht ongon J)aet mynstaer aet Elige. 

(T 900 (?) A.S. Chron. (Parker MS.), ed. Earle, p. 36. 
And K>ngedone god mekelyche & seynt Awdrey. 

c 1420 Vita S. Etheldredae Eliensis, 1. 925. (Horstmann, 
Altengl. Legenden, 1881, p. 303.) 
JJorwe goddus grace & Ms blessude virgyn seynt Awdre. c 1420 Id. 1. 935. 
[So Seynt Awdrey, 1. 768, 967; Seynt Awdry, 1. 1052, 1070; Seynt 

Awdre, 1. 414, 899, 947, 958, 11 17; Awdre, \. 506, 1029.] 
Of Ms blessude virgyn seynt Etheldrede. 

c 1420 Id. 1. 587. [So Etheldrede, 1. 137, 141, 483, 582.] 
Wretyn att London on Seynt Awdryes Daye, anno E. iiij'" xvij". 

1477 Paston Letters, ed. Fenn, ii. 248; ed. Gairdner, iii. 195. 

Audry, Sax. It seemeth to be the same with Etheldred, for the first 

foundresse of Ely Church is so called in Latine histories, but by the 

people in those parts, 5. Audry. 1637 Camden, Remaines,f. 93. 
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Saint Audiy came to be sometimes Sain(f) *Taudry, * Tawdry, 
Taudery. 

(li) Taudery, for St. Audery, (Etheldred.) 

1692 Coles, Eng. Diet. (See full quot. below.) 

On and after Saint Audry's day, there was held, in the Isle of Ely, 
a great fair cald Saint Audrfs fair or Audry-fair, and, we may 
assume, * Tawdry-fair. 

(a) Audry-Fair in Cambrid[g]eshire. 

1692 Coles, Eng. Diet. (See full quot. below.) 

Lace sold at Saint Audry's fair or *Tawdry-fair was cald Saint 
Audrfs lace, or Tawdry- ( Tawdrie-, Taudery-") lace. The origin of 
Tawdry- coming to be forgotten, it was taken as an adjectiv, appella- 
tiv of this kind of lace, and of other cheap finery ; something gaudy, 
but not neat. 

(a) Seynt Audries [misprinted Andries] laee, cordon. 

1530 Palsgrave, p. 269. 
(i) Binde your fillets faste. 

And girde in your waste. 
For more finenesse, with a tawdrie lace. 

•579 Spenser, Shep. Cal., April. 
Come, you promis'd me a tawdry-lace, and a paire of sweet Gloues. 

1623 Shakespeare, W.T. iv. 4. 253 (F^ p. 293). 
Tawdry laee, (i.e.) Astrigmenta Fimbriae seu Fasciolse emtse nundinis 
Fano Sanctse Etheldredse celebratis. 1671 Skinner, Etym. Angl. 

Taudery, for St. Audery, (Etheldred.) Taudery laee, bought at Audry- 
Fair in Cambrid[g]eshire. 1692 CoLES, Eng. Diet. 

The explanation in the following passage is inaccurate. 

Taudry, garish, gawdy, with Lace or mismatched and staring Colours : A 
Term borrow'd from those Times when they trick'd and bedeck'd the 
Shrines and Altars of the Saints, as being at Emulation with each other 
upon that Occasion. The Votaries of St. Audery (an isle of Ely 
Saint) exceeding all the rest in the Dress and Equipage of their Altar, 
it grew into a By-word, upon anything very gawdy, that it was All 
Taudry ; as much as to say, all Si. Audery. 

1737 Canting Diet., App. to Bailey, vol. ii. 

The use of tawdry, taudry, as a mere adjectiv began about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Hence tawdriness (1670), and 
tawdrily (1736). See examples in Richardson. 

I came from the exchange where I saw a flock of English ladies buying 
/3«(/?7 trim'd gloves. it'j^'Ro'WXKD, English Monsieur. (Wr. p. 946.) 

This adjectiv tawdry (in a dialectal pronunciation speld tardry — 
cf. Sc. arns for awns) has come, thru the notion of" cheap and nasty," 
to hav a moral application : 
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Arthur to Doll Is grown bobbish and uxorious, 
While both she and Huncamunca tipple, talking tawary. 

a 1825 Doodle and Noodle (^Universal Songster, i. 401). 
Tardry. Immodest. East. 1847 Halliwell. 

From the adjectiv, or directly from tawdry-lace, came the noun 
tawdry, lace or other finery. 

Of which [coral] the Naides and the blue Nereids make 
Them tawdries for their necks. 

1613 Drayton, PolyolUon, ii. 46. (CD.) 

Once more, and finally, fi-om tawdry (*tawdery, taudery), regarded 
as formed from *tawder, with the adjectiv suffix -y, was evolvd the 
verb be-tawder, to dress in a tawdry or gaudy style. 

Go, get ye home, and trick e and betawder yourself up like a right city lady. 
1688 Mrs. Behn, City Heiress. (Wr. p. 203.) 

Thus hath the name of a sainted lady come to designate cheap 
vulgarity. Sancta Etheldreda, ora pro fiobis ! 

10. Saint Austin, whom we now call Saint Augustine, has become 
reduced as a surname to Tustin, as well as to Sustin. 

(a) )>er stod seint [var. sein"] Austin. c 1200 Layamon, Brut, 1. 29551. 

Seynte Austyn. \2^'] Robert of Glouc., -p. 2T,f,. (Wr. p. 13.) 

Thurrow Goddes helpe and Sentawsden, 
The spere anon he toke to hym. 

c 1435 Torrent of Portugal, p. 44. (H. p. 721.) 
(J)) Tustin. 1889 Philadelphia Directory. 

Saint Ebb. See Saint Abb. 

11. Saint Ellen, the earlier form, without aspiration, of Saint 
Helen (ME. Eline, Elyne, AS. Elene, LL. Helena, Gr. 'EXei/j;). The 
modem Helen is a restored form, after the Latin. 

Saint Ellen's or Helen's church has become Tellin's. (P. p. 571.) 

(a) I swer by Seynt Elyne. 

c 1300 Richard Coer de Lion, 1. 771. (Weber, Metr. Rom. ii. 33.) 
Sentt Elyne. . . . Seint Eline. . . . Seint Elyne. . . . Sent Eline. 

c 1400 Legend of the Three Kings (ed. Wright in 
Chester Plays, \. pp. 289, 300, 301). 
Priores of Seynt Helyns. 1502 Arnold's Chron. (1811), p. 251. 

You owe me ten shillings. 
Say the bells at St. Helens. 
1 783 Gammer Gurton's Garland. (Northall, p. 399.) 

12. Saint Etha appears as St. Thetha or St. Teath. 

{a) (b) St. Thetha or St. Teath. St. Etha was a Cornish Saint. 

1777 Gent. Mag., Aug., p. 373. 

13. Saint Helen. "Sitt Saint Ellen. 
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14. Saint Isay or JEsay, the old English name of the prophet 
now known in the imperfect Hebrew form of Isaiah (pronounced 
variously ai-ze'a, ai-ze'-ya, ai-zai'a, ai-zai'ya, ai-za'ya), appears to be 
the source of Si. Tizzy. The ME. forms ar Isay, Isaye, Izaye, Isae, 
Ysay, Ysaye, Ysaie, Esay, Esaie, Esaii, from OF. Esaie, Isaie, 
LL. Esaias, Gr. 'Ho-aias, Heb. Yesha'ydh. 

(a) Saint Ysaye. c 1325 Eng. Metr. Horn., p. 48. 

Esay. . . . Esaii. c 1430 (ms. 1582) Chester Plays, i. 155, 159, ... 156. 
As Moyses sayd, and Isay, Kyng David and Jeromy. 
c 1450 Towneley Myst., p. 73. [Also Isae, p. 92; Isay, pp. 93, 129, 145.] 
Now may I trost >e techeyng of haye in scryptur. 

c 14S5 Mary Magdakne,\. 697 (Digby Myst. (N.S.S.), p. 81). 
(J>) Young was the lass, a servant at St. Tizzy, 

Born at Polpiss and bred at Mevagizzy. 

a 1S47 A Western (Cornish) Eclogue. (H. p. xii.) 

15. Saint Ive appears as Saint Tive {Tyve). 

(a) At y feste of Seint lue xxv. marc. 1502 Arnold's Chron. (iSii), p. 101. 
As I was going to St. Ives 
I met a man with seven wives. 

a iSoo Riddle (Halliwell, Nursery Rhymes, p. 53). 
Sanctus Ivo erat Brito, 
Advocatus sed non latro, 

Res miranda populo. Epigram (source forgotten). 
Nine days I fell, or thereabouts ; and had we not nine lives, 
I wis I ne'er had seen again thy sausage-shop, St. Ives ! 
Had I as some cats have, nine tails, how gladly I would lick 
The hand and person generally of him who heaved that brick ! 

1 87 1 Calverley, Sad Memories (in Fly Leaves'). 
(J)) Hit is an old said saw, I swere by seynt Tyve, 

Hit shalbe at the wyves will if the husband thryve. 
a 1500 (?) The Enchanted Basyn, 1. 21 (Jamieson, Pop. Ballads, 1806, i. 273). 

16. Saint Olave, ME. Olof, Oluf, Olef (gen. Oloves, Olovis, 
Olevis), later reduced to *Owle, Olye, appears as St. Towle, Toole, 
Toly, Tooley. Hence the name of Tooley street, famous for its "three 
tailors," who, we ar told, once met, and signd a petition beginning 
" We the people of England." But it seems that one of the three 
tailors was a grocer, and that only one of the two remaining had a 
shop in Tooley street. See N. and Q., 21 Jan. 1888, p. 55 ; 1891, 
Brewer, Historic Note-Book, p. 885. 

(a) Saint Oloves church in Southwerke. 

1459 Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner, i. 462. [Also 1462 Seynt Oleffes, 
Id. ii. 112; 1465 Seynt Olevys, and Seynt Olovys, ii. 240, 2607) 
Seint Olof\n Siluer Stret. Seint Olof in the Jury. Seint Olof at Crouchid 

frier. Seint Olof'va Southwarke. 
1502 Arnold's Chron. (181 1), p. 76. [Similarly Oluf, four times, p. 253.] 
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{b) In saynt Towttez in the OU' Jury. 

1551 Machyn, Diary (Camden Soc), p. 6. 
The parryche of sant Towlys in Sowthwarke. 

1556 Id. p. 118. [So, sant Tmvlys, p. 221 ; Sant Tawttys, p. 303.] 
Take Saint Tooles Parish. 

1604 Meeting of Gallants at an Ordinarie (Percy Soc), p. 1 1. 
Saint Oly into \^Saint'\ Toly. 1637 Camden, Remaines, p. 123. 

Tooley Street, 1'ooley Bridge, Tooley Corner, all in Southwark. 

1777 Gtnt. Mag., Aug., p. 373. 

To the same source we may refer the surname Tooley (1889 
Philadelphia Directory, etc.), and probably also Toole. 

17. Saint Old's, the local reduction of the name oi Saint Aldate' s 
church at Oxford, is stil further alterd to Saint Tales or Stolds, 

(a) (3) St. Tole. St. Aldate's church, or St. Old's at Oxford, is vulgarly called 
St Tole's. Poynter, Oxon. Acad. p. 109. 1777 Gent. Mag., Aug., p. 373. 
Saint Aldates [in Oxfordshire, pronounced locally] Stolds. 

1883 Hope, Gloss. Dial. Place-Nomenclature, p. 58. 

18. Saint Omer, sometimes given a 'locus classicus' as Saint 
Homer, appears also as Saint Tomer. 

(a) Also, ther is on comythe eu'y Markett daye ffro Seynt Omerys to Caleys. 
1473 Paston Letters, ed. Fenn, ii. 150; ed. Gairdner, iii. 95. 
[Also Seynt Omers, 1477 Id. ed. Fenn, ii. 252, 253, 254; 
ed. Gairdner, iii. 202, 203, 204.] 
Seynt Homers worstedde, demy ostade. 1530 Palsgrave, p. 269. 

(J>) S. Tamer, De [5'/o.] Audomara. 

1637 Camden, Remaines, p. 151. (Also 1777 Gent. Mag., Aug., p. 373.) 

To this source we may perhaps refer the surname Toomer. 

19. Saint Osith, in the popular form Saint Osy, in the genitiv Saint 
Osy's (ME. Seynt Osyes), appears as Saint Tows, in the genitiv 
Saint Tooses. I do not find Saint *Toosy, but it probably existed, 
as the source of the surnames Tousey, Toucey. The surname Towse 
appears to come from the form Saint Tows. 

(a) Seynt Osyes in Essexe. 

1473 Paston Letters, ed. Fenn, ii. 142; ed. Gairdner, iii. 92. 
{F) St. Tooses. 

a 1604 R. Hall, Life of Bp. Fisher [first pub. 1665 as by Thomas 
Baily], p. 88. (^Gent. Mag., Aug., 1777, p. 373.) 
St. Osyth into Saint Tows. 1637 Camden, Remaines, p. 123. 

20. Saint Owen may be the eponym of some named Town, tho 
that surname is in most cases of the more obvious origin. 

(a) S. Owen. De S. Audoeno. 1637 Camden, Remaines, p. 151. 

(b) Town. This sirname, I imagine, may be corrupted of St. Owen, who 

occurs in Camden, p. 151. 1777 Gent. Mag., Aug., p. 373. 
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21. Saint Winnol, in fuller form Saint Winwaloe, appears as 
Saint Twinnol. 

(a) Winnol-fax, the great horse-fair now held at Downham Market; so called 
from having been originally granted to St. Winwaloe's Priory, at Were- 
ham. Cf the proverb concerning the weather in the first three days 
of March — 

First comes David, Then comes Chad, 

Then comes IVinnol, Blowing like mad. 
1858 (1840) Spurdens. Suppl. to Vocab. East Anglia (E.D.S.), p- 85. 

There is a town in France, near Dunkirk, named Bergues-Saint- 
Winoc. 

(i) S. Twinnel, i.e. St. Winnoc. Ibid. [^Memoria/ 0/ Brit. Piety, Append."], 
p. 48. 1777 G^"'- ^"S-y Aug., p. 373. 

The same change of such saint names occurs in Italian and Spanish, 
Santo Elmo, for example, becoming Sant' Elmo, San Telmo. 

The opposit change, whereby a name beginning with T loses that 
initial after Saint, occurs in French, where Saint Audard stands for 
Saint *Taudard, Saint Theodard (Y. p. 518). 



XII. An isolated case of obscure attraction appears in the 
following : / wot well. So. / wat weel (ai wdt wil) becomes 
atweel (a-twil), and so tweel (twil). 

Atweel, at well, adv. Truly, assuredly; from / wot weel ; that is, / wot 
well. Ross. It is sometimes abbrev[iated] to ' Tweel. 

1866 Jamieson. 



§ III. Initial M gaind. 

XIII. In one instance the final m of the article them, 
originally only dativ singular and plural, but later extended to 
all cases and now used in provincial speech as a demonstrativ, 
equivalent to the literary those, has gon over to the following 
noun, just as the n of the parallel form then has done in some 
other cases. See § I., II. A. (Transactions, xxiii. 279-287). 

I. Adze, Ads, having a final s (a) sound, is sometimes taken as 
a plural, and then requires the plural demonstrativ — them ads, just 
as we hear in the cross-roads grocery them molasses. Then them ads 
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is divided as the mads, and so mads occurs without the. We hear of 
a mads in Connecticut. 

In my boyhood, in western Connecticut, I learned to know a common 
carpenter's tool as a " madz," and I think most of the fellow-workmen 
of my father, who was a carpenter, used that name. . . . The word 
on account of its form was looked on as a plural, and always took a 
plural verb, as I remember the usage. 
1893 E. H. Babbitt, in Dialect Noies, p. 278 (with explanation as above) . 

On the other hand, the printer's types once with fine irony turnd 
" the masses of the people " into " them asses of the people." 



§ IV. Initial R gaind or lost. 

A. Initial R gaind. 

Cases in which a word has permanently gaind an initial r 
by attraction from a preceding word do not appear. But the 
possibility of such a change, and therefore the possibility of 
the reverse process, which comes next in order, namely, the 
loss of initial r, which is to be proved in the next section, is 
shown by the three casual examples I shal cite. The first is 
a doutful reading, the second a mere pun, the third, a popular 
blunder ; but all ar phonetically allowable, and therefore help 
to support the next cases. 



XIV. Cases involving the possessivs our znd your. 

1. Anchor. Our anchor {ancor') may be read our rancor. 

Our ancor is come back. 1606 Marston, Sophonisba, I. ii. 76. 

Here Bullen conjectures our rancour. See London Academy, 
1893, Aug. 12, p. 131. 

2. Oar. A perpetrated pun shows that your roar may be used, 
coram fopulo, iox your oar: 

"I wish you monkeys would quit your everlasting chattering," exclaimed 
the Lion. " What do you want to put 'myour roar for? " asked a giddy 
young Simian. 1892 Puck's Library (Oct.), p. 15. 

Thus do even comic papers justify their existence. Would that 
serious papers had equal reason ! 
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3. The nawwab or viceroy of Bengal who took Calcutta in 1766 
was cald Siraj-ud-daula, ' the lamp of the State.' He appeard in the 
British newspapers of the time in the guise of a good old English 
knight, Sir Roger Dowler. He also gave name to Sir Roger Doivlas, 
one of the characters, an East Indian proprietor, in Foote's play. 
The Patron. (P. p. 557.) 



B. Initial R lost. 

XV. Cases involving the possessivs our, your, etc. 

It is known that the familiar names Richard, Robert, Robin, 
Roger or Rodger, hav long appeard in homely use as Hick or 
Hick- {Hichcock), Hob, Hobbin, Hodge ; but the manner of 
these changes, and the reason, hav never been given, nor, so 
far as I know, even considerd. The changes ar generally 
taken as a matter of course. Yet they ar of a strange sort, 
and pique curiosity. There was a reason. 

One might conjecture (and what etymologist wholly refrains 
from that gentle exercise i*) that the initial r, as at one time 
strongly "trild," or "rold," rold one day into the strongly 
aspirated h. But r was not always strongly trild, h was not 
always strongly aspirated, and the interchange has no physio- 
logical basis. Moreover, why should the interchange take 
place in these few household names, and in no other words > 
Mere infantil variation may be conjectured as the cause ; but 
why, again, should it affect only these few household names ? 
A more definit cause must be found. 

The cause was evidently one existing outside of the names 
Richard, Robert, Roger, themselves. In other words, it was 
interference, not " phonetic decay " or internal change. The 
names must hav been used, and used often, in collocations 
that affected the stability of the r. I find these conditions 
in the use of these names after the possessivs our, your, their, 
her, and the obsolete (ME.) here, hire, her, hir, 'their.' As 
the parents of a child spoke, individually, of mine Ann, mine 
Ed, etc., and so, later, of my Nan, my Ned, and as a neighbor 
talking to a parent would speak of thine Attn, thine Ed, 
and so, later, of thy Nan, thy Ned (see my previous paper, 
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Transactions, xxiii. p. 295-301), in like manner the parents, 
together with the brothers and sisters, would speak of our 
Ann, our Ned, etc., and the neighbors, referring to them, of 
their Ann, their Ed .(ME. also her{e) Anne, herie) *Edde, 
etc.), or, speaking to them, of your Ann, your Ed, or, speak- 
ing of the mother, of her Ann, her Ed, etc. The form mine 
Ann (ME. myn Anne) changed to my Nan because there was 
a form my to rest on, and because final n was a shifting 
letter inclined to change sides — the Eng. v paragogic ; our 
Ann remaind stable because there was no known short form 
to help the change. So mine Richard, etc., past to my Rich- 
ard, etc., and then remaind stable. But in our Richard, our 
Robert, etc., your Richard, your Robert, etc., there is a weak 
point, the final -r before initial r-. In the easy homely utter- 
ance of these possessiv terms, the two adjacent r\ would 
tend to merge into the second r, as if ou Richard, you! Rich- 
ard, etc. ; but because there was no short possessiv oii, you\ 
alredy existing, parallel to my for mine, the r that survived, 
as I explain it, was the first, the possessivs our, your (ME. 
oure, youre, etc.) being too stable to yield their final element. 
Hence the result was our {R)ichard, our {R)obert, our (R)oger, 
or, taking the curt colloquial forms of the names, our (R)ick, 
our {R)ob, our (R)odge, ME. our(e) {R)icke, our{e) (R)obbe, 
our{e) {R)oge. This leavs 'Ick, 'Ob, 'Odge, ME. *'Icke, *'Obbe, 
*'Oge, to represent the names concernd. As used after the 
usual possessivs, their weak form would not be noticed ; 
when used alone, a feeling of their insufficiency, the absence 
of familiar masculin names beginning with i and o (because 
Osborn, Osmund, etc., wer not familiar), combined probably 
with a tendency to conform these unaspirated names to cer- 
tain wel-known masculin names alredy aspirated {Henry, also 
Herry, Huge, Howe, Hugon, Huggin, Hutchin, etc.), led to 
their appearance as Hicke, Hobbe, Hoge, and so later Hick, 
Hob, Hodge. That 'Icke, ''Obbe, 'Obbin did exist is proved 
also by their appearance with attracted d in Dick, Dob, 
Dobbin, etc. See later, XVIII. i, p. 128, etc. 

For the change of ^'Icke, *'Obbe to Hick, Hob, compare 
the Scotch Halbert for Albert, whence the abbreviated forms 
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Hub, Habbie, forms also probably due in part to variation 
from Hob, Hobbie. 

For the use of our, your, their, her, and especially of our, 
in the way indicated, no proofs ar needed. The use is 
abundant to the present day. 

Our. A term implying relation. Our Thomas, T)\ora3s, belonging to 
our family. Var. dial. 1847 Halliwell. 

That the diphthong in our may be slighted and even 
reduced to nothing, is proved by the frequent occurence, in 
the sixteenth century and later, and probably earlier, of byr- 
lady, berlady, byrlakin, for by our lady, by our *ladykin. 

I giv below such early quotations tending to establish 
the process of change here set forth, as I hav found ; but 
from the nature of the case, contemporary proofs ar meager. 
The changes took place in household speech and so wer less 
likely to get into record. They took place in conversation, 
involving chiefly the first and second person, and so wer less 
likely, again, to get into record, except in representations of 
dialog, or in familiar letters, forms of literature scantly cul- 
tivated in the period in which the changes took place. Even 
when "plays" came to be written, they delt chiefly with 
Herod, Pilate, Mahound, and other ancient worthies, and 
little with Hick and Hob who gaped at the plays, and for 
whom alone, let us pretend, the " comic business " was got- 
ten up. Yet traces of Hick and Hob, of Jack and Jill, of 
Mack and Moll and Maud, do occur very early, and they 
abound in the later colloquial records. 

I. Richard, ME. Richard, Rychard, from OF. Richard, Richart, 
also Ricard (Sp. Pg. Ricardo, It. Riccardo, ML. Ricardus), from 
OLG. Richard, OHG. Rtchari, MHG. Richard, G. Reichard. The 
name exists also in the unassibilated form Rickard (see below). It 
does not seem to hav sufferd the supposed change or loss of its 
initial consonant, that change taking place chiefly in the homely 
abbreviated forms. 

We ben at on acord 
To wende with thee, Rychard our lord. 
c 1300 Richard Coer de Lion, 1. 1370. (Weber, Metr. Rom. ii. 55.) 
The best tresore had Richard am kyng. c 1 300 /</. 1. 33 1 6. (Weber, ii. 1 29.) 
When the name of her Richard she knew! a 1843 The Maid of the Inn. 
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2. *Rich for Richard, by dropping the apparent suffix -ard (cf. 
Rob for Robert, often Roberd ; Rodge for Rodger, Roger; Walt, 
Wat, for Walter, Water). Examples of this *Rich ar not found 
except as a written abbreviation Rich., but it is evidenced by the 
unassibilated ioxu\Rick (see next), and by its diminutiv ^/V^/i? (which 
is also found as a surname Rickey, Ritchie), and it may indeed exist 
in the surnames Rich, Riche, Ritch, which may be only in part due 
to the adjectiv rich. 

Our {your, etc.) *Rich became, with the loss of initial r and the 
supplial of the initial aspiration, our *Hich. This Hich- exists in 
the surnames Hitch, Hichcock, Hitchcock, Hitchins, etc. (See my 
previous paper> Transactions, xxiii. 231.) 

(a) *Rich. a 1600 (?) [See Hichcock, Hitchcock, I.e.] 

Richie Storie [a ballad]. a 1800 (Child, Ballads, viii. 255). 

Richard yioxCyfXK^ . . . Richie. \%22%Q.wi, Fortuties of Nigel. 

(J>) *Hich-, *Hitch- [dim. Hichcock, Hilchcock']. a 1600 (?) (See above.) 
Hitch [surname]. 1891 N. Y. City Directory. 

Hichcock, Hitchcock, has a history of its own. In my previous 
paper, just mentiond, the forms Mitchcock and Lithcock, in the 
ballads, ar shown to be errors for Hitchcock. 

3. Rickard, ME. *Rickard, Ricard (late AS. Ricard) from OF. 
Ricard, ML. Ricardus. This unassibilated form of Richard appears 
to hav existed from an early period. It exists now in the surnames 
Rickard, Rickards, and Rickardson. 

4. Rick, a variant of Rich, abbreviation of Richard ; or a direct 
abbreviation of Rickard. In ME. it usually appears as Ric, a written 
abbreviation of Richard or Ricardus, but it must hav existed also as 
a spoken abbreviation, Ric, giving rise, in our Rick, to Hick, ME. 
Hicke, Hikke, Hykke, a common name. Hick is not derived from 
Isaac, as some say (Bardsley and others). 

(a) Which box she delyvered to Ric. Call . . . Ric. can tell you of the 
gydyng of the cofer with other boks. . . . And Ric. hath the copes of 
them. . . . And I and Ric. informyd hym. 

1465 Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner, ii. 187 and 238. 
Sir John Fogge, Ric Hault for ther suster and me. 

1473 Paston Letters, ed. Fenn, ii. 142; ed. Gairdner, iii. 92. 

[Here " Ric " may stand for the written abbreviation " Ric," but it is 

printed without a period in both the careful editions cited, and may wel 

represent the actual spoken abbreviation.] 

Rick [nickname for Richard^ 1853 Dickens, Bleak House. 

Hence the surnames Rick, Ricks, Rix, Rickson, Rixon. 
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The name Hick, derived in this manner, became very common, 
much like Tom or J^ack. It appears first in the fourteenth century, 

(b) Hikke \^Hicke C] t>e hakeney mon, and Hogge t>e neldere. 

1362 Langi.and, Piers Plowman (A), v. l6l. 
[Also Hikke, var. Hicke, v. 172, 183, 185.] 
A ! Hicke Heuyheed ! hard is thi nolle 
To cacche ony kunnynge but cautell bigynne ! 

c 1399 [Langland], Richard the Redeless, iii. 66. 
Hycke Scorner. Enprynted by me Wynkyn de Worde. 

c 1525 (Wynken de Worde). (Dodsley, ed. Hazlitt, i. 144; 
Lowndes, 1834, p. 993.) 

Hick Scorner, the titular character in this interlude, became pro- 
verbial for a reckless scoffer : 

Zeno beeyng outright all together a stoique, used to call Socrates the 
scoffer or the Hicke-scorner of the citee of Athens. 

1 564 Udall, tr. Erasmus Apophth., Preface, sign. xxv. b 
(Nares,'^ p. 442) . [Also Hicke skorner, id/] 
This fleering frumpe is one of the Courtly graces of Mcke the scorner, 

1589 [Puttenham], Arte of Eng. Poesie (repr. Arber), p. 201. 

Hick at length came to be used as a common name for a fellow : 

A kind of gamball called the haltering of Hix [Hick's] Mare. 

1585 HiGGlNS (tr.), Nomenclator, p. 298. (H. p. 448.) 
That not one hick spares. 

1655 Acad, of Compl. (1713), p. 204 (Nares,^ p. 442). 
That can bulk any hick. 1655 Id. (1713). 

Hick is not now much used as a given name ; but it occurs as a 
surname, Hick, Hicke, Hickie, Hickey, also in genitiv form Hicks, 
Hix, Hickson, Hixon. 

How Hick gave rise to Dick is an other story. See XVIIL, below. 

5. Robert, ME. Robert, Roberd, Robart, Robard, from OF. Robert, 

Robers (It. Roberto, ML. Robertas, Rothbertus') , from OLG. Rod- 

braht, OHG. *Hruodpreht, * Hruodpert, Hruodbert, Hrodebert, 

■MHG. Ruodpert, Ruoprecht, G. Ruprecht, Rubreckt, Robrecht, Rupert, 

Robert. The AS. Hrodbert {Chron. an. 1050) follows the Continental 

form ; the vernacular form would hav been * HroSberht. Hence the 

surnames Robert, Robart, Roberts, Robarts, Robartes, Robertson, 

Roberson. 

{a) Sire Robert the Bruytz furst kyng wes ycore. 

c 1306 Execution of Sir .Simon Eraser (Child, Ballads, vi. 276). 
[In an other stanza cald ICyng Hobbe (see Hob, p. 117).] 
And Robert ^Robyn, B.C.] the ribaudowr for his rousti words. 

c 1362 Langland, Piers Plowman (A), vii. 66. 

pe kyng was bote kyng Roberd; 
Neuer man wiste him ferd [var. aferd]. 

c 1400 Roberd of Cisyle, 1. 9. (Horstmann, 
Altengl. Legenden, 1878, p. 209.) 
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Robert, probably only because of the mere similarity of sound, 
became associated with robber, ME. robbere, robbour, robbur, often 
varied with the form roberd, robard. 

Competenter per Robert, robbur designatur : 
Et per Richard riche hard congrue notatur; 
Gilebert non sine re gilur appellatur; 
Gefrei, si rem tangimus, m jo fret commutatur. 
a 1300 Harl. ms. 978, in FoL Songs, p. 49. (Ellis, E.E.P. p. 462.) 
Robert [^Roberd C] the Robbour [robbere B, ryfeler C] on Reddite he 
lokede. c 1362 Langland, Piers Plowman (A), v. 242. 

Ac Robert Renne-aboute shal now3te haue of myne. 

c 1377 Langland, Piers Plowman (B), vi. 150. 



Robert was sometimes used a common appellativ : 

[Cain to Abel:] 

Goo, iape J>e, ro/Sarrfiangillande. 

£ 1 



ae. 
c 1430 York Plays, vii. 47 (p. 36). 

Because of this association, or because of some actual robber of 
that name, the term Robert's men arose in the fourteenth century to 
designate a set of vagabond thievs who wer more definitly described 
as drawlatches and wasters. They wer also cald Roberfs knaves. 
Robert was more familiar in the dirainutiv form Robin ; and Robin 
Hood, that archer good, may owe his prenomen, or else his infirmity 
of grammar respecting meum and tuum, to the mere popular ety- 
mology which made Robert a robber. 

Bidders and beggers faste a-boute eoden . . . 
In glotonye, God wot, gon heo to bedde, 
And ryseth vp with ribaudye, this R-oberdes knaues; 
Sleep and sleu3the suweth hem euere. 

c 1362 Langland, Piers Plowman (A), pro]. 40-45. 
[And] ryzt as Robertes men raken aboute. 
At feires, & at ful ales, & fyllen l^e cuppe, 
And preche)> all of pardon, to plesen the paple. 

c 1394 Pierc£ the Ploughman's Crede (E.E.T.S.), 1. 72. 

From our {R)obert {Robart, Roberd, Robard) may be supposed 
to come our *Obert or * Obard (which last I take to be represented 
by the surname Obbard) , and hence Hobert, Hobart, Hoberd, Hobard, 
all found in ME. records. All examples of these latter forms may 
of course present the other Hobart, Hobard, etc. (modem also 
Hubbard), from OF. Hobart, a vz-xaxA oi Hubert, but it seems 
likely that with this name of OF. origin has been merged the name 
thus developt in England from Robert. Evidence is meager. 

With this Hobert hav been associated more or less vaguely, but 
perhaps in part with real justification, the various forms which ar 
represented by or involvd with the word hobbledehoy, namely hoblede- 
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hoy (1540 Palsgrave), Hobberd de hoy (1580 Tusser), hober de hoy 
(1678 Ray), etc. They hav a curious history which I can not narrate 
here. 

6. Robin, ME. Robin, Robyn, Robyne, Robert, Robene, is from OF. 
Robin, a diminutiv of Robert, which, tho etymologically Ro-bert, was 
supposed to consist of Rob- + -ert, a mere termination. It is the 
source of the surnames Robin, Robins, Robbins, Robinson. 

{a) Til Robyn the ropere weore rad forte a-ryse. 

c 1362 Langland, Piers Plowman (A), v. i8o, 
And Robyn [1362 Robert A] the rybaudoure, for his rusty wordes. 

c 1377 Langland, Piers Plowman (B), vi. 75, 
But I can rymes of Robyn Hood, and Randolf erle of Chestre. 

c 1377 Langland, Piers Plowman (B), v. 402. 
Bothe Bette the Bakere and Robyn Rede. 

1468 Coventry Myst. (1841), p. 131 
Robene sat on gud grene hill. 

c 1475 Henryson, Robene and Makyne (Child, Ballads, iv. 245) 

Robin became so familiar as to be applied in rustic personification 
to a common bird. Robin Redbreast was at first a name parallel to 
the imagind names Jack Whitehead, or Tom Bluenose. Robin is 
the real personal name, and redbreast is a predicate adjectiv ele- 
vated to a surname. In present use we hav reduced Robin Redbreast 
to robin-redbreast, and employ either robin or redbreast alone as a 
name for the bird. An other name for him is Robin Ruddock, reduced 
in provincial use to robin-riddick (1825 Jennings, Somerset Gloss. 
p. 64). 

I find Robin applied to inanimate figures. 

The twa cross-legged figures that the callants used to ca' Robin and 
Bobbin, ane on ilka door-cheek. 1816 ScoTT, Antiquary, xvi. 

Of Hobin, Hobbin, I find no early record. It emerges in the six- 
teenth century, and exists in the present surname Hobin, Hobbin, 
Hobbins. 

(J)) Hobbin, ah Hobbin ! I curse the stounde. 

1579 Spenser, Shepheards Calender, Sept. 
I wote ne, Hobbin, how I was bewitcht. 1579 Id. 

7. Rob, abbreviation of Robert. Hence the surnames Robb, Robbs, 
Robson. Of Rob I hav come upon no examples in ME., except as 
a written abbreviation. Yet it must hav existed also as a spoken 
abbreviation. It appears as such in the patronymic surname Robson 
(1450). It gave rise, in the manner before explaind, to Hob (ME. 
Hob, Hobbe) ; unless we ar to explain Hob as a direct abbreviation 
of Hobbin. From Hob arose the surnames Hobbs, Hobson. 
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Hob, as a familiar abbreviation of Robert, appears to be stil so 
used in England. In the United States, Robert, when abbreviated, is 
always either Rob or Bob. The last form Bob grew out of infantil 
pronunciation — Rob, Wob, Ob, Bob. 

(a) Rob. Newton lymebrenner . . . and Robert Bery. 

1470 Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner, ii. 404. 
(J>) Sire Robert the Bruytz furst kyng wes ycore : 

He mai everuch day ys fon him se before — 
Nou Ityng Hobbe in the mures yongeth 
For te come to toune nout him ne longeth. 
c 1306 Execution of Sir Simon Fraser (Child, Ballads, pp. 276, 277). 
Jak Chep, Tronche, Jon Wrau, Thom Myllere, Tyler, Jak Strawe, 
Erie of the Plo, Rak to, Deer, et Hob Carter, Rakstrawe. 
a 1400 On the Slaughter of Archbishop Sudbury ; in Polit. Poems, i. 230. 
Hobbes wif 1451 in Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner, i. 192. 

John Hobbis . . . Jon Hobbys. 1465 Id. ii. 209. 

Why in this Wooluish tongue should I stand heare 
To begge of Hob and Dicke, that does appeere. 
Their needlesse Vouches : custome calls me too't. 

1623 Shakespeare, Cor. ii. 3, 123 (pi p. 12). 
Call'd in of Dandrie, Hob, and Jock. 

a 1650 The Maid of the Reidswire (Child, Ballads, vi. 133). 
Thoo's a good lad, my Hobb, that teeak sike care. 

1685 Yorkshire Dialogue. (M. C. F. Morris, 
Yorkshire Polk- Talk, ^. loi.) 
Much water slides past the mill that Hob Miller never wots of [p. 187] . . . 
Hob Miller of Tuyford [p. 189] [ascribed to the period 1187-1190]. 

1825 Scott, Betrothed, xxvii. 
Hob,%. Bob or Robert. North. li'i^'RoiA.OV^^ Ay, Gen. Diet. Provincialisms. 

Hob soon came to be used, like Hick, as a general appellativ for 
any common fellow, a rustic. 

Other hobbis 3e hadden of hurlewaynis kynne. 

1399 [Langland], Richard the Redeless, i. 90. 

Le pied gris. The Hob, Clowne, Boore, Hind; so called, of his euer- 
dustie, or durty shooes. . . . Pied-gris : m. A clowne, hob, hinde, or 
boore of the countrey. 161 1 Cotgrave. 

A hob or clown. Rusticus. 1677 Holyoke. 

This sense arose in part from the use of Hob with some descriptiv 
term to form a feignd person's name — Hob Clunch, Hob Hansom, 
Hob Lob, used originally Uke Piers Plowman or Hodge Plowman, 
but soon reduced to the rank of a general appellativ. 

Hobclunch. Promos and Cassandra, iii. 2. (H.) 

Poore unbegotten wether beaten Qualto, an hob-hansom man, God wot. 

1583 Philotimus. (Wr. p. 246.) 
The rustical hoblobs of Cretes, of Dryopes and payneted clowns Agathyrsi 
Dooe fetch theyre gambalds. 1582 Stanvhurst, ^n. iv. 150. (D.) 

The draffe of the carterly Hoblobs thereabouts. 

1593 Nash, Lenten Stuff. (D.) 

The familiar use of Hob in these ways led to its use in the names 
of some homely games ; which I must here omit. 
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8. Robbie, Robby, diminutiv of Rob, or, rather, directly substi- 
tuted for Robin. Compare Collie, Colly, for Collin, Colin, diminutiv 
of Cole for Nicol, originally Nicolas, misspeld Nicholas; also Scotch 
corbie for corbin, a raven (corbin, var. rauen, rauyn, occurs c 1300 
Cursor Mundi, E.E.T.S., 1. 3332). 

{a) Robert [so cald by Miss Wardour}. . . . Robie [so cald by Ochiltree]. 

1816 ScoiT, Antiquary, xlii. 

Hence, in the way before indicated, the form Hobby, which is in 
form from Hob (Hobbe) + dim. -ie or -y, but in fact probably 
directly substituted for Hobbin, variant of Robbin, Robin. 

{i) The Laird's Jock ane, the Laird's Wat twa, 

O Hobie Noble, thou ane maun be ; 
Thy coat is blue, thou has been true, 
Since England banish'd thee to me. 

Now Hoiiie was an English man. 

In Bewcastle-dale was born and bred : 

a 1784 Jock o' the Side (Child, Battadi, vi. 82). 
Hobie Noble [a ballad so named] . a 1 784 in Child, Ballads, vi. 98. 

According to Sir Walter Scott, Hobie or Hobbie in this and other 
instances is a familiar form of Halbert: 

Halbert, or Hobbie, Noble appears to have been one of those numerous 
English outlaws who, being forced to fly their own country, had 
established themselves on the Scottish Borders. 

1802 Scott, Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border ii. 90 
(Child, Ballads, vi,'98). 

But it will be observd that, greatly to his credit 

Hobie was an English man. 

In Bewcastle-dale was born and bred, 

and Halbert appears to hav been peculiarly Scotch (it is supposed 
to be an aspirated form of Albert'). There is a Scotch form Habbie, 
which may, with equal propriety, be taken as a variant of Hobbie for 
original Robert, and as a diminutiv of Halbert. 

A young man called Halbert or Hobbie Elliot. 

1816 Scott, Black Dwarf, ii. [Hobbie Elliot is a prominent character 
in the story. In ch. x. he calls himself Hob Elliot.'] 
Habbie Gray (p. 168) . . . Halbert Gray (p. 169). 

1 819 Scott, Bride of Lammermoor, xxiv. 

9. Roger, also Rodger, ME. Roger, Rogger (= D. Rogier, G. 
Roger), from OF. Roger, Sp. Pg. Rogerio, It. Ruggiero, ML. Rogerus, 
from OLG. RoZg'er, OHG. Hrodger, Hruadger, Ruodiger, MHG. 
Ritediger, Riiedger, G. Rudiger. The AS. Rogcer {Chron. 1076) is 
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borrowd. Hence the surnames Roger, Rodger, Rogers, Rodgers, 
Rogerson. 

Our Roger may be the source in part of Oger, found as a ME. 
name, and extant in the surname Odger. 

(a) Kyng Roger spak fyrst above. 

c 1300 Richard Coer de Lion, I. 1689. (Weber, Metr. Rom. ii. 67.) 
Roger [var. Rogger\ 

c 1386 Chaucer, Cook's Prol. (Six-Text, A., 11. 4345, 4352, 4356) 

Roger was once much more familiar than it is now. Like the 
other names here treated it became a common appellativ for an 
animal — in this case a ram (H. p. 689). 

The form Oger is found very early, and is in part at least of Old 
French origin : OF. Oger, Ogier, ML. Ogerus, Odgerus, Udgerus, 
from OLG. Odger, ODan. Odger, Icel. Oddgeir. 

Alan fil. Oger, E. Roge HI. Oger, E. Oger, fil. Oger. GG. 

a 1500 in Bardsley, Eng. Surnames, p. 580. 

"Oger the Breton" is mentioned in Domesday Book (f. 364 b). 

10. Rodge, ME. Roge, is short for Rodger, Roger, ME. Roger. 
For the abbreviation, compare RieA for Richard, Rob for Robert, 
Walt, Wat for Walter, Water, etc., above. I do not find modern 
examples of Rodge, unless there be one in Rudge. 

Our (your, etc.) Rodge has become our Hodge (ME. Hodge, 
Hogge, Hoge). Hence the surnames Hodge, Hoge, Hodges, Hodge- 
kin, Hodgson. 

{a) Roge fil. Oger. a 1500 in Bardsley, Eng. Surnames, p. 580. 

I find the diminutiv * Rodgecock, parallel to the fuller form Roger- 
cock, and the source of *Hodgecock, which is itself the source of 
nodgecock (see Transactions, xxiii. 233). 

Stephen Rogekoc. a 1500 in Bardsley, Eng. Surnames, p. 591. 

'Tis our Hodge, and I think he lies asleep. 

•599 Pi>RTER, Two Angry Women of Abington. 
(Uodsley, ed. Hazlitt, vii. 308.) 

The form Hodge has attaind celebrity. 

(J>) Hikke the hakeney mon and Hogge \_Hughe B, Houwe C] the neldere. 

1362 Langland, Piers Plowman (A), v. 161. 
If euere sithe I highte Hogge [var. Hoge'\ of Ware. 

c 1386 Chaucer, Cook's Prol. (Six-Text), A. 4336. 
[Cald Roger, var. Rogger, in 11. 4345, 4352, 4356-] 
A turne-broche, a boy for Hogi;e at Ware. 

c 1430 LVDGATE, Minor Poems, p. 52. (H. p. 895.) 
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John son of Hodge \_Hogge, p. 237, Roger, p. 241] Ratcleff. 

1452 Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner, i. 244. 
Hoge. Rogerus, nomen proprium. 1483 Cath. Angl. p. 187. 

[Perhaps the first appearance of the word in a dictionary.] 
I know small diiference herein, Hodge brother, 
And I (Hugh) know as littell in the tother. 
1562 Heywood, Proverbs and Epigrams (Spenser Soc), p. 65. 
Sat pesyng and patching of Hodg her man's briche. 

1575 Still, Gammer Gurton (Old PI. ii. 12). (Wr. p. 737.) 
Old Hodge Bacon and Bob Grosted. 

1664 S. Butler, Hudibras, pt. II. iii. 224. 

Like Hob for Robert, and Hick for Richard, and like Jack, Hodge 
came to be used as a familiar term for any fellow, especially a coun- 
tryman, and is now familiar in the political nomenclature of England 
as a general appellativ for a farm laborer. 

These Arcadians are given to take the benefit of euerie Hodge. 

1587 Greene, Menaphon, p. 58. 
No hodge plowman in a countrie. a 1 600 Nash (in Greene's Works, vi. 2 1 ) . 
" Not much in 'em either," quoth perhaps simple Hodge ; 
But there's a superstructure. Wait a bit. 

1871 Calverley, Fly Leaves: The Cock and the Bull. 

II. Rod, short for Rodger, Roger, or Rodge. Compare Geordie for 
Georgie. Hence the surnames Rod, Rodd, Rodkinson, Rodman 
(1891 N. Y. City Directory). But these may be in part from an 
other source. 

Parallel to Rod, existed Hod, either developt from our Rod, or 
shortend directly from Hodge. 

Hod, ME. *Hodde, is not found in that form in the ME. period ; 
but I suspect it exists in the name Hud, Hudde, which I find in the 
York Plays and the burlesque Turnament of Totenham, in just the 
atmosphere suited to Hod and Hob. The change of vowel is not 
unparalleld ; compare hod and hud, hob and hub. 

i. Pas. We! Hudde I 

ii. Pas. We ! Howe t 

i. Pas. Herkyn to me ! . . . 
i. Pas. We! Colle ! 

iii. Pas. What care is comen to J>e? . . . 
i. Pas. Whe ! Hudde ! be-halde into the heste ! 
A selcouthe sight ban sail )>ou see . . . 
i. Pas. We ! no Colle ! nowe comes it newe i-nowe. 

c 1430 York Plays, xv. 11. 37-39, 46, 54 (pp. J 19, 120). 

The editor prints " hudde ! " " howe ! " " colle ! " without capitals, 
as if they. were mere interjections; but they ar obviously the names 
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of the shepherds, Hod, Howe (a form oi Hugh), and CoU, otherwise 
Cole, the abbreviation of Colin, Collin. 

"I make a vow" quod Hudde, "I shalle not leve behynde." 

a 1500 The Turnament of Totenham (Child, Ballads, viii. 107). 
(So Hudde (bis) and Hud on p. 112. In Harl. ms. different: "I wow 
to God, quoth Herry," etc.). 

Hence *Hodcock, in a nodcock (see Transactions, xxiii. 233). 

12. Roddy, diminutiv oi Rod iox Rodge or Rodger, Roger, may be 
the source of the surname Oddy or Oddie, in which the aspirate 
supplied to Hobby, etc., does not appear. Roddy, Oddy, Oddie ar in 
the New York City Directory. 

(Ji) Daniel Fortesku, Alisaunder Hody. 1460 Paston Letters, i. 522. 

Other names in R- existed in ME., Ralph (ME. Rauf, Raufe, 
Raaf, Raaff, Raff, whence the modern British pronunciation Rafe), 
and others, but none wer so familiar, it appears, as to hav sufferd the 
changes set forth above. 

The use of Sir before Richard, Robert, Roger, tho very common, 
would hardly be familiar enough in household use to affect the form 
of the names ; but it may be supposed to hav assisted the change 
begun by an other cause. Perhaps the r in Master also helpt the 
change : Master Richard, Master Robert, Master Rauf, etc., wer in 
constant use. 

The possibility of the interchange of Rob and Hob, Robert and 
Hobert, etc., is indicated by a mistake made by an advertiser of 
bicycles who heds some words of praise for his machine from a rival 
dealer, "Praise from Sir Rupert." {Evening Star, Washington, 
D.C., Sept. 22, 1892, part II. p. i, col. 2.) If Sir Hubert can 
become Sir Rupert, even by mistake, the reverse process is possible. 

For all old things there ar more causes than one. 

Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. 

c 31 B.C. Vergil, Georgics, ii. 490. 

I am willing to ad, as a possible additional impulse to the change 
of Rob to Hob, etc., the endless succession of cunabular infants who 
hav been floord by the initial r, and hav pronounced Rob as ' Ob or 
Wob. Ex ore infantium et lactentium — 

I think the examples and analogies I hav given go far to 
establish the case. It is true, the evidence is meager. But 
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evidence may be meager and yet conclusiv. In philology it 
is not the fact that evidence is meager, which condemns a 
proposition ; it is the fact that it is inconsistent with other 
evidence of a stronger kind. Many important propositions 
rest, and rest firmly, on a meager muster of facts. A ' law ' 
may be derived from a fact. (I hav known a ' law ' to be 
derived from no facts at all.) But we desiderate a plurality 
of facts. Attraction in philology, as in physics, must be 
general. It must work everywhere, unless counteracted. 



XVI. If the kind of attraction and resultant loss of one 
r occurd in our Rob, etc., as here supposed, it would also 
probably occur in other cases involving a like collocation of 
final and initial r. The entire absence of such other cases 
would tend to throw dout on the change supposed in our Robi 
etc. On the other hand, reflection wil show that cases in 
which a word ending in r occurs before an other beginning 
with r, and occurs so often as to be current, and so liable to 
the change supposed, must be comparativly rare. And being 
by supposition current, the words must form a familiar phrase 
or compound. I can furnish three examples : 

1. Reck. Never reck, in the dialectal form ne'er rack, ' never 
mind,' appears in the Cumberland dialect as neer ak, a form so 
remarkable that the glossarist explains it erroneously as ne rack, as 
if Latin ne cures, 'reck not.' 

(a) Recche, care. They use the word rack or reck in the North parts of Eng- 
land at this time for to care. Hence never rack you is the same as take 
you no thought or care. 

1724 Hearne, Gloss, to Rob. Glouc. (ed. 1810) (E.D.S.), p. 87. 
(i) Neer ak, C, never mind. Ray says, ' To rack or reck ' to care, never rack 
you, i.e. take you no thought or care. In that case it should be ' ne 
rack,' never care, never care [sic]. 

1878 Dickinson, Cumb. Gloss. (E.D.S.), p. 66. 

2. Ree. A peculiar case of the loss of initial r by absorption 
with a final r in the preceding word, appears in the name of a church 
in Southwark. It was the church of Saint Mary over the ree, that is, 
' over the river,' ree, speld also rhee, rhe, rie, being a rare or doubtful 
word, of which I find no early record. 
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Even to this dale in Essex I have oft observed that when the lower 
grounds by rage of water have been overflowen, the people beholding 
the same have said, All is on a rhe, as if they should have said, All is 
now a river. 1587 HARRISON, Descr. Eng. (H. p. 681.) 

She. The course of water, and the overflowing of it. 

1847 Halliwell [to introduce the above quotation]. 

Ree, a river or flood. " All is in a ree," that is overflowed with water. 
Essex. 1847 Wright. 

Over the ree came to be written overtheree, overthere^ and, with 
omission of the article, over ree, over rhee. The tuching r's then 
melted into each other, and over prevaild, leaving Over'ee, Overe, 
Overie, Overy as an apparent proper name, in the possessiv form 
Overes, Overies, Overus ; the church being now St. Mary Overy. 

(3) Prior of Seit Mary Ovirthere. 1502 ArnoWs Chron. (l8ll), p. 248. 

Mary, ouer the ree in Southwerke, a priorye of Chanons. 

1502 Arnold's Chron. (1811), p. 252. (Sim. twice more, p. 252.) 

Priour of Saint Mary Outheree. 1502 Arnold's Chron. (1811), p. 258. 

I will not heere give notice how far they are deceived, which call the 

aforesaid church [Saint Marie over Rhee'\ by the name of Saint Mary 

Auderies, or Saint Mary ouer Isis or Ise. 1618 Stow, Survay, p. 24. 

A faire Church, called S. Mary over the Rie, or Overy, that is over the 

water. 1 633 Stow, Survey, p. 450. 

(J>) Seint Mary Ouerey Priory. c 1502 Arnold's Chron. (1811), p. 76. 

Saint Mary Overes. 1555 Machyn, Diary (Camden Soc.) (1848), p. 96. 

At Saint Mary-tf«^raj. 1604 The Meeting of Gallants (Percy Soc), p. 28. 

S. Mary Queries Chirch. 1618 Stow, Survay, p. 48. 

3. Riddle, a sieve. We find (a) * haver-riddle, a sieve for haver 
or oats, speld (li) haveridil, a ME. form given by Halliwell (p. 438), 
without a reference. 



§ V. Initial D gaind or lost. 

A. Initial d gaind. 

The cases of attraction now to be shown hav been hitherto 
wholly unnoticed. They arose in household or colloquial 
speech, and involv extremely common household or colloquial 
words, good and old. 

XVII. Good. This adjectiv, as a part of conventional formulas of 
greeting and farewell, originally prayers or precations, in some 
instances spred over to its noun, to which the d thus extended 
became attacht. Thus Good even, contracted good een, gooden, 
goden, became good deven, contracted good den, godden. 

The full form of the precation was God give you a good even. 

God gyve you a good evyn. Dieu vous doynt bon vespre. 

1530 Palsgrave, p. 867, 
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It soon became contracted : * God gV you good een, God ye good 
den, God-dig-you-den, Godgigoden, Godigoden, Godigeden, Godigodin. 
So God give you good morrow, contracted to God ye good morrow. 

Rom. . . . Godden, good fellow. 

Ser. Godgigoden. I pray, sir, can you read? 

1599 Shakespeare, R. and J. i. 2. 55 (Q2 p. 14; Fi p. 55). 
Nur. I speake no treason. 
Cap. O Godigeden [1623 Godigoden]. 

1599 Shakespeare, R. and y. iii. 5. 173 (Q2 p. 67; Fi p. 70). 
Nur, God ye goodmorrow, Gentlemen. 
Mer. God ye goodden \_i62;^ gooden], faire gentlewoman. 
Nur. Is it good den [1623 gooden] 1 

1599 Shakespeare, R. and y. ii. 4. 95 (Q2 p. 39; F' p. 62). 
Clo. God dig-you-den all, pray you which is the head Lady? 

1623 Shakespeare, L.L.L. iii. I. (F^ p. 130). 

For the contraction of God give you a good even to Godigoden, 
compare the contraction of God be with you to God be wi' you, God 
buy you, goodbye, goodby. 

Godbe-withyou, a dieu soiez. c 1532 Dewes, Introductorie (1852), p. 919. 
Good b'w'y, gentlemen. 

1594 A Knacke to Knowe a Knaue. (Dodsley, ed. Hazlitt, vi. 553.) 
God buy you ; fare you well. 1623 Shakespeare, Ham. ii. 2 (F' p. 259). 
God b'uy, my Lord. 1623 Shakespeare, / Hen. VI. iii. 2 (F^ p. 108). 
Good boy ! with all my heart. 

1646 Suckling, Ballad upon a Wedding, 1. 120. 

Bwye, interj. Bye ! adieu. This, as well as good bye and good-bwye, is 

evidently corrupted from God be with you ; God be wi' ye, equivalent to 

the French it Dieu, to God. Bwye, and good-bwye, are, therefore, how 

vulgar soever they may seem, more analogous than bye and good-bye. 

1825 Jennings, Somerset Gloss, p. 28. 

But the better abbreviation of God give you good even is obviously 
good even. It became the prevalent form, often contracted good een. 
So, later, good evening. 

(a) Good evyn, bon vespre. 1 530 Palsgrave, p. 867. 

Good evenyng, bon vespre. Good eiiyn, bon soir. 

c 1532 Dewes, Introductorie (1852), p. 918. 
lul. Good euen to my ghostly confessor. 

1599 Shakespeare, R. and y. ii. 6, 21 (Q^ p. 45). 
The pawky auld carle came o'er the lee 
Wi' many goode'ens and days to me. 

a 1700 (?) The Gaberlunzie-Man (Child, Ballads, viii. 98). 
As I came by the Lowden banks. 
They bade gude e'en to me. 

a 1800 (?) Young Benjie (Child, Ballads, iii. 301). 
I crave your forgiveness, Master George, and heartily wish you good even. 

1822 Scott, Fortunes of Nigel. 

The spreding of the d appears in the change of good even, to good 
deven {devon), and of good een to good den, god-den, godden. 
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(Ji) Gud devon, dame, seyd he; 

Sir, sche seyd, welcum you be. 
c 1440 Sir Amadas, 1. no. (Weber, Metr. Rom. iii. 248.) 
Gentlemen, good den, a word with one of you. 

1599 Shakespeare, R. and J. iii. 1. 34 (Q2 p. 46; F' p. 64). 

See also the three quotations from the same play, above ; and 
elsewhere in the same author. 

When the Spaniard saith God keepe you, a good houre haue you, God 
giue you health : and the Englishman God den or good men, and the 
other like, I allow it for good salutation. 

1623 MiNSHEU, Dialogues in Sp. and English, p. 49. 

The following passage is written as of date about 1620 : 

Propera pedem, O Geordie, and god-den with you. 

1822 Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, xxix. 
Godden. Good even. North. 1847 Halliwell. 

XVIII. Old. The wa)' in which the adjectiv old has affected the 
form of certain familiar household names seems never to hav been 
noticed before. Old, beside its literal sense (i) 'advanced in years,' 
' aged,' was and is extremely common in other uses; (2) 'relativly 
advanced in years,' 'senior,' as a father compared to his son; 
(3) 'long known,' 'familiar'; hence implying on one side special 
interest or affection, as old fellow, old boy ; on the other, contempt 
or dislike, as old fogy, old scoundrel; the two phases being curiously 
mixt in the famiUar names of the devil. Old Harry, Old Scratch, etc. 
In many cases old, truly meaning ' aged,' implies also ' long known,' 
' familiar,' and indicates thus a degree of interest or affection : 

Old King Cole was a merry old soul 
And a merry old soul was he. 

a 1845 '" Halliwell, Nursery Rhymes, p. i. 

Indeed, old'm. colloquial use is so frequent that it becomes in many 
cases completely void of meaning. 

Old, adj. This word is constantly applied to anything or anybody without 
any reference to age. 

1887 Parish and Shaw, Diet. Kentish Dial. (E.D.S.), p. in. 

We ar now prepared to understand how old might in careless 
unletterd use affect a following name. Evidence is abundant, that 
old, in the familiar uses above mentiond, especially of frendly or 
contemptuous familiarity, was very common in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, as before and since, in connection with house- 
hold names ; and my proposition is, that when it thus recurd before 
a name beginning with a vowel or h, there was a tendency to carry the 
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final element of this naturally long-drawn word (o vowel + t liquid 
or semivowel -+-(/ sonant) over to the name itself. And so, I think, 
Old Hick, whether the aged Hick of fourscore, or the senior Hick 
of forty seen walking with the junior Hick of five, or the jolly middle- 
aged Hick cald "old " because he was, in the current phrase "popu- 
lar with the boys " (sc. boys of forty-five or fifty or more) — Old 
Hick, without the aspiration Old 'Ick, became OP Dick or Old Dick, 
and hence-, when the epithet was not used, simply Dick. So Old Hob 
would become Old Dob, Old Hobbin would become Old Dobbin, 
Old Hobby Old Dobby, and Old Hodge probably Old Dodge. 

In dialectal form old was and is also ould, oud, owd, auld, aud, 
awd, aad ; and Old Hick would be variously ould, oud, or ow' Dick, 
auld, aud, aw'' or aa' Dick. The ow' or aw' or aa' may hav become 
confused with the a in names like John a Nokes, John a Styles, etc. 
(see Transactions, xxiii. 283), and perhaps in some cases with the 
indefinit article a, and so would drop out. Compare audacious, 
dialectal owdacious, outdacious (Tennyson, Village Wife) : an auda- 
cious fellow in, dialectal speech a audacious fellow, becomes at last 
a dacious fellow (dacious. Peacock, Gloss. N. W. Lincolnshire) . So 
an occasion, a occasion, becomes a 'casion, a 'cayshun (Jlolderness 
Gloss.). 

One poor Highlander, on his deathbed, is even said to have contemplated 
the possibility of finding whisliy in the next world. To the minister 
who had been trying to give him some idea of heaven he said : " But, 
sir, will there be any whusky in heaven ? " " Oh, no, Donald, there 
will be no occasion for that." "'Cnsion or no 'casion," said Donald, 
" it wad be but dacent to have it on the table." 

1893 David Pryde, Pleasant Memories of a Busy Life, 
(London Academy, 23 Sept. 1893, p. 251.) 

The record of the development of Dick, Dobbin, etc., from Hick, 
Hobbin, etc., is incomplete ; but there ar reasons for this incomplete- 
ness. The development took place in household, rural English 
speech of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It would seldom 
find record ; and the records of homely English speech of that 
period ar scanty. This homely English crops out now and then in 
Chaucer and Langland, and in pieces before their time ; but it is 
not conspicuous until the plays or ' mysteries,' which belong mostly 
to the fifteenth century. My examples then ar mostly late, and ar 
chiefly illustrations, not evidence ; but it can not be douted by any 
one verst in Middle English, that the homely and colloquial phrases 
here illustrated by examples of the fifteenth and later centuries, 
existed long before. 
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For the use of old before personal names in general, I hav many 
random quotations from the earliest times down. I take room here 
only to mention some of the names, annexing only the chance dates : 
Oulde Abraham {c 1360), ould Addom (1814), auld Aiken (1816), 
auld Ailie (1816), old Arthur (1602), Antele the olde {c 1440), 
Austyn l>e olde (1362), atdd Davie (1818), auld Downie (a 1700), 
auld Ellieslaw (181 6), auld Elspeth (1815), auld Gibby (a 1700), 
old Hugh (1602), old Jacob (1816), old Jenne (1816), old John 
(1623), old Johnnie (1816), oulde Josephe (c 1430), auld Paull 
(1602), auld Rab (1816), old Richard (1600), old Roger (1823), 
aid Roger (1785), auld Saturne (1552), etc. 

I hav many quotations also illustrating the use of (?/(/ before common 
nouns having a personal and often contemptuous reference ; as auld 
doited carles (1816), auld companjeoun (1602), auld deevil (1816), 
old dote (c 1450), auld gowk (1816), ould hagge (1598), old hag 
(1816), auld hellicat (1816), auld hystoricience \historicians\ (1552), 
auld crippled idiot (1816), old mon (a 1250), awlde mene (c 1440), 
old rogue (1816), oulde 2iylarde (c 1430), old wyfe {c 1425), etc. 

How easily the d of old could wander off may be seen from the 
fact that in both English and Low German use old in colloquial or 
dialectal speech often loses the (/entirely. English old, not alone in 
negro speech, becomes ol', ole, and in Low German old is in inflec- 
tion usually ol. In Old Friesic we find besides aid, old, auld, the 
forms al and oL So North Friesic ull, for uld (1837 Outzen, 
P-375)- 

Ooldy alt, R. AS. eald, E. old, H. oud. Wenn dieser Wort am Ende 
verlangert wird, so wird by uns in der Aussprache das d gemeinlich 
ausgestossen. De Olen, statt Oolden, die Alten, die Aeltem, die Vor- 
fahren. De Ole, der Vater, die Mutter. Seven mit der Olen : Mutter 
mit 6 Kindern. 1768 Bremisch-Niedersachsisches Worterbuch, iii. 262. 

For the reduction of old before a noun to oP , ole, even from early 
times, there is abundant evidence. It is found in Friar Geffrey (Gal- 
fridus) of the fifteenth century and in " Uncle Remus " of the nine- 
teenth. 

Olde, or elde. Antiquus, vetus, veteranus, senex, grandevus, annosus 

(veteratus, P). [Next entry is:] Ole, for-weryd, as clothys, and other 

thyngys. Vetustus, detritus. 1440 Prompt. Parv. p. 363. 

[Hence old clothes, ol' clo'es : in the mouths of street pedlers : ol' eld', 

even 0' do'."] 

Bang ! went queen's-arm, ole gander flopped 
His wings a spell, an' quorked an' dropped. 

1848 Lowell, The Two Gunners {Biglow Papers, p. 164). 
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This loss of d after a liquid is quite ancient. I find got for gold 
{a 1300 Havelok, 1. 357), Ion for lond {id. 1. 340). 

We are now prepared to enumerate the names which involv, as I 
believ, the conceald operation of Attraction from old. 

1. Hick, a familiar form of Richard. (See before, p. 113.) 

Old Hick, owd Hick, awd Hick {'Ick), old Dick became ol' 
Dick, ow' Dick, aw' Dick, and so simply Dick. Hence the diminu- 
tivs Dickie, Dickon (see below), and the surnames Dick, Dicke, in 
the possessiv form Dicks, formerly Dickes, Dykkys, Dykys, speld also 
Dix, formerly Dixe ; with the filial addition, Dickson, speld also 
Dixon, Dixson, formerly Dicson (1375 Barbour, Bruce), Dikson, 
Dykson, Dyxon (1474 Paston Letters, iii. 174), Dyxson (1479 
id. 258). 

(J>) Peter Dicke, Thomas Fitznell, sherefs; the x. yere [sc. of king John: 
namely 1208]. c 1502 Arnold's Chron. (181 1), p. xx. 

Dick o' the Cow. a 1596 Dick 0' the Cmu [title] (Child, Ballads, vi. 69). 
And, Dick, she dances such a way. . . . 

1646 Suckling, Ballad of a Wedding. 
" Hae ye ony tidings? — Hae ye ony speerings, Hobbie? — O callants, 
dinna be ower hasty," said old Dick of the Dingle. 

1816 ScoTr, The Black Dwarf, viii. 
There's Dick, who sold wine in the lane. 
And old Dickey himself did not tope ill. 

c 1825 Writing and Reading (Univ. Songster, i. 74). 

2. *Hickon, in surnames Hicken, Hickin, Hickins, diminutiv of 
Hick (see above), also *Higgon, ME. Hegon, in surnames Higgin, 
Higgons, Higgins, Hyggins) . Old *Hickon became old Dickon, speld 
also Diccon, Dicken, ME. Decon, with variant Diggon, ME. Degon. 
From Dickon, Dicken ar derived the surnames Dickens, Dickins 
(formerly Dikkins, Dicons), Dickinson, Dickenson {{oTvaerly Dickon- 
son, Dyconson, Dykynson) , Digginson, Digison, parallel to Hickins, 
Higgins, Higginson. 

(a) Barow and Hegon and all the Lord Moleynys men that wer at Gressam. 
. . . And ther xuld no mor com with him but Hegon and on of his owyn 
men. 1450 Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner, i. no. III. 

(J)) The while the Degonys (ms. dogonys) domes were so endauntid. 

1399 [Langland], Richard the Redeless, iii. 351. 
Tyll Degon and Dobyn that mennys doris brastyn, 
And were y-dubbid of a duke ffor her while domes 
Awakyd ffor wecchis and wast that they vsid, 
And ffor her breme blastis buffettis henten. 

1399 [Langland], Richard the Redeless, iii. 362. 
\Pegon and dobyn, evidently Diggon and Dobbin, both common names for 
country bumpkins, here used in contempt of the upstarts who used to 
burst in men's doors, and rob them. 

1886 Skeat, note I.e., vol. ii. p. 302.] 
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And ay he sange in fayth decon thou crewe. 

a 1529 Skelton, Bowge of Court. 
[This song is again mentioned in Why come ye not to Court. 

1790 RiTSON, Anc. Songs, li.] 

Diggon Davie ! I bidde her god day; 
Or Diggon her is, or I missaye. 
1579 Spenser, Shepheards Calender, Sept. 1. i. (and 10 times more). 

"I'll speak him fair," he said, "as auld Dickon advised me." 

1816 Scott, The Black Dwarf, viii. 

3. Hob. Old Hob would, by the process I hav described, result 
in old Dob; for which evidence exists in the surnames Dobbs 
(formerly Dobbes, Dobbis, Dobbys), and Dobson (formerly *Dobbe- 
son, Dobysoti), along side of Hobbs and Hobson. 

(6) There was a man and his name was Dod 

And he had a wife and her name was Mob. 

a 1845 Halliwell, Nursery Rhymes, p. 75. 

4. Hobbin, ME. *Hobin, *Hobyn, familiar form of Robin, Robbin. 
See p. 116. Hence the surnames Hobin, Hobbin, Hobbins. 

Old Hobbin would giv, after the manner above shown, old Dobbin, 
and so simply Dobbin. Company Dobby from Hobby (below). 
Hence the surnames Dobbin, Dobin, Dobbyn, Dobbins, Dobbinson, 
Dobinson, parallel to Hobbin, Hobbins, etc. 

(J)) Tyll Degon and Dobyn that mennis doris brastyn. 

1399 [Langland], Richard the Redeless, iii. 362. 
[See quot. under Dickon, above.] 

■ Dobbin came to be a familiar name for a horse ; it is often con- 
joind with the very adjectiv old to which the name Dobbin owes its 
initial consonant. 

Dobbin my philhorse. 1623 Shakespeare, M. V. ii. 2 (F p. 168). 

My old Dobbin stands in the little stable beside the hencoop. . . . Take 
Dobbin, and do not forget to leave your own horse instead. 

1825 Scott, Peveril of the Peak, xxiii. 
Horses' names. . . . Dick, Dobbin, Doctor . . . Nob. 

1889 Peacock, Manley and Corringham Gloss. (E.D.S.), p. 279. 

Hence dobbin as a common noun, ' an old horse.' 

Dobbin. An old jaded horse. 1847 Halliwell. 

Dobbin, a familiar name for a horse. 

1875 Nodal and Milner, Lane. Gloss, p. 107. 

Hence dobbin, a timber cart. 

Dobbin, s. — A timber cart. Dobbin wheels, the very high wheels of the 
same. 1877 Leigh, Cheshire Gloss, p. 63. 
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5. Hobbie, also speld Hobby, diminutiv of Hob, in fact an alterd 
form of Hobbin. See above. Old Hobby, for which I hav no 
example at hand, may be the source, in the way above shown, of 
dobby, dialectal dauby, 'a silly old man' (H.), 'a fool' (H.), also 
'a kind of spirit' (H.) — the last sense going to confirm the con- 
nection here asserted with Hob, Hobby, which names ar often applied 
to spirits or goblins. Dobby also exists as a surname, Dobby, Dobbie, 
Dobbey. 

(b) Dobby. A fool, a childish old man; also, a sprite or apparition. North. 

1790 Grose, /Vow. Gloss. 
Dobby. 1822 Irving, Bracebridge Hall, ii. 183-6. (H. p. 307.) 

Dobby. A fool; a silly old man. Also a kind of spirit. North. The 
(lobbies seem to be similar to the Scottish Brownies. 

1847 Halliwell, p. 307. 
Dauby. A fool. Northumb. 1847 Halliwell, p. 293. 

6. Hodge, a familiar form of Roger, Rodger. See p. 119. 
From Old Hodge may come the surname Dodge. 

I find "dodge, a dog (AUeyn Papers, p. 32)" in Halliwell, an 
assibilated form of ME. dogge. This can hardly be the source of 
the surname Dodge, as the name of dog or hound was felt to be 
strongly opprobrious, and however freely applied to a man, it would 
not, XT^&fox, wolf, bull, and other animal names felt to be in some 
way compUmentary, admit of a humorous or complimentary inter- 
pretation and thus ftnter into general use. Hence the surnames Dog, 
Hound, or Hund, never common, ar now practically extinct. 

{a) Old Hodge Bacon and Bob Grosthed. 

1664 S. Butler, Hudibras, pt. II. iii. 224. 
(J)) Dodge [surname]. 1891 N. Y. Directory. 

7. Hod, a shortened form of Hodge, as Rod is of Rodge, for 
Rodger, Roger. From old Hod, or from Hod by conformity with the 
perversion of Hodge, may have come Dod, known as a surname, 
Dod, Dodd, also in patronymic form Dodds and Dodson. The 
diminutiv Hoddy occurs as a surname. The terms hod, hoddy, dod, 
daddy, run thru a remarkable series of words meaning ' something 
short or squat,' as a short person, a snail, etc., but these words ar 
partly associated with other roots, and it can not be safely asserted 
that they ar derived from the name Hoddy or Hodge. 

The surname Dodson, so unhappily familiar to Mr. Pickwick, may 
be partly from Davidson, as Daud is a contraction of David. 

The next name I consider does not appear to have been common 
in the Middle English period, but it was in use, and it underwent 
the same kind of change. 
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8. Andrew, dialectally or formerly Andrew, Andro, Andre, ME. 
Andrew, Andreu, OF. Andreu, Andriu, Andrieu, Andre, LL. 
Andreas, from Gr. 'AvSpeus ; in popular form *Andrie, Andie, Andy. 
Hence by influence of old, as in the previous cases, or perhaps by 
mere conformity, the forms Dandrie, Dandie, Dandy. We may 
suppose, as a contributing cause, the riming variation of the name 
Andy by children and nurses — Andy Dandy, Handy Andy, etc. 

(a) Androwe, Andreas. 1483 Cath. Angl. p. 9. 

Andro . . . Androw. 

1552 Lyndesay, The Monarche (E.E.T.S.), 1. 4639, 4750, 4790, etc. 

So other quotations for Andrew under Saint Andrew, IX., p. loi. 

(J)) Call'd in of Dandrie, Hob, and Jock. 

c 1650 The Ji aid of the Reidswire (Scott, Minstrelsy, ii.; 

Child, Ballads, vi. 133). 

In the small village of Lustruther in Roxburghshire, there dwelt in the 

memory of man, four inhabitants called Andrew or Dandie Oliver. 

They were distinguished as Dandie Eassil-gate, Dandie Wassail-gate, 

Dandie Thumble, and Dandie Dumble. 

1815 Scott, Guy Mannering. Note 5. 

Dandy Dinmont (xxii. p. loi — first mention). . . . Dandie Dinmont 

(xxiv. p. 109). . . . Dandy (xxiv. p. 109). Mr. Andrew Dinmont 

(xxvi. li.). . . . Andrew Dinmont (xxxvi.). {^Dandie is the usual 

spelling throughout the book. 1815 Scott, Guy Mannering. 

In this Dandy, a familiar form of Andrew, I find the hitherto 
undiscoverd origin of the common nouns dandy and dandiprat. 
That dandy and dandiprat ar connected, there should be no dout. 
But the connection is peculiar. Dandiprat is at least three centuries 
older than dandy. I therefore treat it first. 

Dandiprat, in other forms dandyprat, dandy-prat, dandie-prat, 
dandeprat, also in two parts dandy prat, dandy pratt, is found in two 
senses. In a personal sense it signifies ' a little fellow, a dwarf, an 
urchin,' and is used generally in contempt. It is often attributiv. 

Yet as the giantes pawes pat downe dandipratts. 
So shall we put downe these dandiprat brag brattes. 

1556 J. Heywood, Spider and the Flie. 
iN. S' Q., 29 July, 1893, p. 82.) 
A cockney a'a'«i/a^ra< hop-thumb. 1582 Stanyhurst, tr. j^neid, iv. 349. 
Nano, a dwarfe, or dandiprat [1611 and 1659 ad " a twattle"]. 

1598 Florio. 
The vile dandiprat. 1607 Brewer, Lingua, iii. 3. (Richardson.) 

Vn manche d'estrille. A dwarfe, elfe, dandiprat, low scrub. 

161 1 COTGRAVE. 
A Dandiprat or Dwarfe, ex. B. Danten, i. ineptire, & Praete, i. sermo, 
nugae, fabulse : Solent enim Nani ad sermocinandum ineptiores esse. 

1 6 17 Minsheu. 
The smug dandipxat smells us out. 

1622 Massinger, Virgin Martyr, ii. i. (Richardson.) 
A dandiprat or dwarfe, v. Enano. 1623 Minsheu, Span.-Eng. Diet. p. 284. 
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A Dandeprat, or a dwarfe. Een dwergh, ofte dwerghsken. 1648 Hexham. 
Sometimes with lacings and with swaiths so strait, 
For want of space we have a Dandiprat. 

1653 in BuLWER, Artificial Changeling. 
"It is even so, my little dandie-prat — but who the devil could teach it 
thee? " " Do not care about that," said Flibbertigibbet. 

1821 Scott, Kenilworth, xxvi. 
Little Jack Dandy-prat was my first suitor, 

a 1819 in Halliwell, Nursery Rhymes, p. 92. 

In the second sense, by the record apparently older, it is " a small 
silver coin current in England in the sixteenth century " equal in 
value according to one statement (i6oo) to three half pence. The 
name was not official, but popular. 

I coyle with money, I trye the currante from the badde. Jesluys . . . 

Coyle out the dandyprattes and Yrisshe pence : eslisez les dandyprattes 

et les deniers dirlande hors de la reste. 1530 Palsgrave, p. 498. 

The king's grace went over with a ten thousand men to conquer all France, 

and spent haply an hundred- thousand pound, of which he saved the 

fourth part in the dandyprots, and gathered at home five or six hundred, 

or more. 1530 Tyndale, Practyse of Prelates (Faxket Soc, 1849), 

p. 306. (Spelling modernized.) 

Dandiprat. 1542 R. Recorde. (^N. ^ Q., July 29, 1893, p. 82.) 

Dandiprat (a coin). a 1600 in Ellis, Orig. Letters, ser. iii. vol. i. 

(Oliphant, New Eng. ii. 385.) 
And for such stuffe passe not a Dandy Pratt. 

a 1600 (?) Dialogue between Comen Secretary and Jele^vsy (see Beloe's 
Anecdotes, vol. i. p. 890; Gent. Mag., 1819, Part II. pp. 7, 8; in 
Gent. Mag. Libr., 1884, p. 142). 
3 halfe-pence maketh I Dandiprate, 

i6ooT. HlLi., Arithmetiche,!. 13. (CD.) 
Shall I make a Frenchman cry O ! before the fall of the leaf? Not I, by 
the cross of this Dandyprat. 

1602 MiDDLETON, Blurt Master Constable, ii. I. (C;D.) 

A Dandiprat or Dodkin, so called because it is as little among other 

money as a Dandiprat or Dwarfe among other men. 161 7 Minsheu. 

K. Henry the seventh stamped a small coine called Dandy prats, & first, 

as I read, coyned Shillings. 1637 Camden, Remaines, p. 188. 

A Dandeprat, or a dodkin [erroneously explained as] Een kleyn man, 

ofte manneken. [See quot. 1648, above.] 1648 Hexham. 

Scant worth a Dandeprat. Triobolaris homo, homo trioboli. 

1677 Holyoke. 
A small silver coin, struck by Henry VII., of little value, called a dandy 
pratt. 1819 Northampton Mercury, April 17 (in N. &' Q., 

8th ser. iv., Aug. 19, 1893). 

Mr. Henry H. Gibbs has brought out a statement from Mr. Head 
of the coin department of the British Museum that there was no 
such coin of Henry VH. A further statement from the same source 
is thus exprest by Mr. Wroth. 

We can only suppose that it [the coin called dandiprat'\ was some small 
coin of the Tudor period. The 2d. piece (half groat) of Henry VII. 
has a small head of the king on it (so, also, however, has the shilling of 
the same reign), and the silver penny of Henry VII. has a small seated 
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figure of the king on it. Your ingenious explanation that the name 
dandiprat was given because of the small head, or the small figure on 
the coin, is therefore possible. ... I am rather inclined myself to 
believe that dandiprat was merely suggested by the small size of the 
coin. . . . 1893 W. Wroth, in N. <&" Q., 8th ser. iv., Aug. 19, p. 153. 

Without laying stress on the forms dandy pratt, dandy prat, 
dandy-pratt, dandie-prat, as cited, which imply a name of two origi- 
nal terms, I am inclined to conjecture that in the reign of Henry VII., 
to whom the first coinage of dandiprats is ascribed, there existed, 
probably in London, or in some other place where he would be often 
seen by the populace, a dwarf named Andrew Prat or Pratt, familiarly 
known as Dandy Prat ; that his name past into popular speech, Uke 
Tom Thumb, as a synonym for smallness of size ; that when the little 
coins wer issued, they wer cald at first in jest Dandy Prats, as it was 
the passing custom a few years ago to call anything huge of its kind 
a Jumbo, after the great elephant of that name, and as the name 
of Daniel Lambert, the big man, was at one time used as a general 
term for anything big. 

That dwarfs at the time in question and later wer frequent objects 
of popular notice, needs no demonstration. For the naming of a 
coin after a man (tho for other reasons) compare atchison, Harring- 
ton, Harry noble, louts. Whether the supposed Andrew Prat thus 
etymologically excogitated, really existed, I must leav undetermind. 
I may note that Pratt is a common surname in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as it is now ; and that Prat was then a cojnmon spelling. 

A mery Play betweene the Pardoner and the Frere, the Curate and Ney- 
bour Pratte. 1533 Heywood [Title] (i860 Halliwell, Diet. Old 

Plays, p. 188; Dodsiey, ed. Hazlitt, i. 198). 

I find "Pretty Pratt" used as a playful or fond address to a Uttle 
boy, early in the fifteenth century. Perhaps he was a relativ of Uttle 
Dandy Pratt. 

Howe ! Prittie Pratte, my messinger ! 
Come heither to me, withouten were. 

c 1430 (ms. 1592) Chester Plays, i. 173. 

Here we hav all the conditions for the rise of dandiprat as a 
humorous popular name for a small coin ; and a popular name it was, 
much like our modern greenback, shinplaster, etc. 

Dandy, as appUed, half kindly, half in contempt, to a trim little 
fellow, a fop, does not appear on record before this century. It has 
nothing to do with the French dandin, of which the sense (" a mea- 
cocke, noddie, ninnie, a hoydon, sot, lobcocke ; one that knowes not 
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how to looke, and gapes at every thing he knowes not ") (1611 Cot- 
grave) is far from that of dandy. I think dandy is either due to 
dandiprat taken as ' a Uttle fellow,' hence ' a trim little fellow,' ' a 
fop,' and hence ' any man conspicuously neat in his dress ' ; or is an 
other, independent, use of the personal name Dandy for Andrew. 
When it was coming into literary use it was regarded as a " slang 
word " ; which implies that it was of popular, perhaps local or anec- 
dotal, origin, and was current some time before appearing in print. 

Origin of the word Dandy : This term, which has recently been applied 
to a species of reptile very common in the metropohs, appears to have 
arisen from a small silver coin, struck by King Henry VII., of little 
value, called a dandy pratt ; and hence Bishop Fleetwood observes, the 
term is applied to worthless and contemptible persons, 

1 8 19 Northampton Mercury., April 17 (in jV. <S^ Q., 
8th ser. iv., Aug. 19, 1893). 

Dandy was and is used also as an adjectiv of admiration. It used 
to be common in songs. It is now rife in popular speech, to express 
any kind of approbation for which an exact descriptiv does not sug- 
gest itself At the World's Fair in Chicago, where this paper was 
red, I heard a Western farmer, in the Horticultural Building, express 
his admiration of a dozen diverse things by the same comprehensiv 
formula, " Ain't that dandy ! " Anything that meets approbation as 
being neat, fine, nice, is ' a dandy.' 

The Alert was agreed on all hands to be a fine ship, and a large one : 
. . . '^ h. crack ^\^." — " A regular <&«(/)/," etc. 

1840 R. H. Dana, Two Years before the Mast (1842), p. 205. 

9. Woman. A clear case of the development of an initial a from 
the d of a. preceding old, is the following : An old woman, the old 
woman, my old woman, his old woman, ar common phrases, the 
possessiv especially in rural or low use. A pesant, a costermonger, 
a jockey, wil speak of ' my old woman,' meaning either his wife or 
his mother. In dialectal use woman often becomes oman, ooman 
(commonly written 'oman), aspirated hooman; and old 'oman, old 
'ooman has become in many cases old dooman. ' 

(a) By your pore bede oman and cosyn, Alice Crane. 

f 1455 Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner, i. 343. 

Eua. For shame, o'man [read 'oman~\. 

1623 Shakespeare, M. W. W. iv. i (Pi p. 53). 

Euans. O'man, art thou Lunatics? 1623 Id. (F^ p. 54). 

Eua. By yea, and no, I thinke the o'man is a witch indeede : I like 

not when a o'man has a great peard; I spie a great peard vnder his 

muffler. 1623 Id. iv. 2 (F' p. 55). 

" How ar'ry jung umman," sez a, " how dost do? " 

1846 Spec. Cornish Prov. Dialect, p. 24. 
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Oman. A woman. Var. dial. 1847 HallIWELI,. 

Hootnan. The common pronunciation of Woman in many of our vil- 
lages. 1854 Baker, Northampt. Gloss, i. 335. 
Ooman, a woman. 1881 SMITH, Isle of Wight Words (E.D.S.), p. 24. 

The term old woman is of course of inaumerable occurrence. 

He has bin . . . greeuously peaten as an old o'man. 

1623 Shakespeare, M. W. W. iv. 2 (Pi p. 56). 
' Ooman. My old ^ ooman is the usual term used by an old labourer in 
speaking of his wife. 

1876 South Warwickshire Provincialisms (E.D.S.), p. 130. 
' My ole 'oman done gone en tuck mighty sick,' sezee. 

1881 J. C. Harris, Uncle liemus, p. 76. [Sim. p. 46.] 
Awld. — " Awld " is specially used as a term of familiarity, or even endear- 
ment. Thus a man would say of his wife, " My awld 'ooman 'ool hev 
dinner jus ready vor us." 

1888 Lowsley, Berkshire Words (E.D.S.), p. 43. [See also p. 20.] 

{S) Dooman. A woman. Var. dial. 1847 Halliwell. 

Dooman, a wooman; only used when preceded by old — ol' dooman, old 

'oman. 1881 Smith, Isle of Wight Words (E.D.S.), p. 9. 

Pure, nice, excellent. ' She's a pure wold dooman.' 

1881 Smith, Isle of Wight Words (E.D.S.), p. 26. 
' Ooman. — Woman. When an/W precedes 'ooman the d is carried on, and 
'ooman is sounded dooman. 

1888 Lowsley, Berkshire Words (E.D.S.), p. 121. 

In some examples we hav old dooman, with two d's, just like old 
Dick. 

It is a beutiful and touching custom of the profession to which I 
hav the honor to belong, after the citation of a dozen incontrovertible 
causes of action, or offering seven inexpugnable answers to a plead- 
ing, to go right on with an other as a " further and separate " cause 
of action, or answer, as the case may be ; to the complete confusion 
of the other side, until it does the same, m.m. Let me do the like 
in this freer forum. 

In further evidence that the initial Z> in Dick, Dickon, Dobbin, 
Dobby, etc., is derived by attraction from old, I cite together two 
significant facts : first, that these names and the parallel forms Hick, 
Hickon, Hob, etc., and the original of Hob, namely Robert, ar often 
used with reference to the devil or to less malignant demons or gob- 
lins ; and secondly, that old as a term implying at once antiquity and 
contempt or familiarity, has for centuries been a stock epithet of the 
devil. The proofs collected for this purpose I must omit; but I 
may use them on an other occasion. 

It may be taken as a rule in philology and indeed in all sciences 
involving time, that when a cause is obscure, there is more than one 
cause. While I believ that the initial d in question originated mainly 
by attraction from old, it is probable that the process was assisted by 
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a similar attraction from good. I hav shown how the d of good even, 
good een, spred over to the noun. It is clear that the same might 
happen with good before personal names. That good was a very 
common epithet, often merely conventional, before personal names, 
is wel known. 

I omit the numerous examples showing the frequency of this use 
of good in Middle English — good boy, good brother, good cosin, good 
em (' uncle '), good mother, good nece, good sir, good sister, good son, 
etc. So good John, good Mary, good Mawdkyn, etc., and good alone. 

I think it probable that further research along the line thus opend 
would reveal other personal names and surnames beginning with d 
thus derived from old. 

An instance of the running together of a particle ending in d with 
a word beginning with h, and the consequent absorption of the h 
appears in the following : Noah sends out the raven, saying : 

pou arte ful crabbed and al thy kynde, 
Wende forthe M course I comaunde >e, 
And werly watte andy/>er be wynd, 
Yf )>ou fynde awdir lande or tree. 

c 1430 York Plays, ix. 1. 213, p. 52. 
[Read ' and werly watte [it would be originally wite], and hyber be wynd,' 
that is, 'and warely wit (carefully observ), and hither turn thee.'] 

XIX. God. The medieval Englishman, as wel as the medieval 
Frenchman and the rest of medieval Europe under the fostering care 
of the Roman church, was extremely apt in that kind of piety which 
consists in the frequent utterance of the name of God and the names 
of saints. As the intervals of piety wer fild up by the utterance of 
profanity, which employd precisely the same vocabulary (as Mr. 
Smallweed used the deprecations of the litany, "from battle and 
murder, and from sudden death," as the handiest source of impre- 
cations he could think of), the medieval EngUshman had much occa- 
sion to use his Maker's name. This led to economy. In the first 
place, God was assimilated to a following word where convenient : 

I. God wot, 'God knows,' was in ME. assimilated to god dot, 
god dote, goddot, goddote, godote. 

Goddot, Goddoth. a \T,<aa Havelok . . . . (Often.) 

"N&itgoddo/," said J>at felun [ya.r./or-so/> Fairf. ; omitted in other 2 mss.]. 
c 1300 Cursor Mundi (Cotton MS.) (E.E.T.S.), 1. 773. 
Godote [ var. Goddote, God mat] said ioseph .... c 1 300 Id. 1. 4473. 
[So godote, var. goddote, 1. 4491, sim. 4612; goddote, var. god dote, goflote, 
godwoote,\.yj2<); god dote, S3X. godote, \. 15983; etc.] 
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Compare with this the fact that God (V) will has become Goddil in 
some places : 

" Goddil for God's Tvill, in Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

1843 Way, Prompt. Parv., p. 201, note 2. 

2. God yield you, that is, ' God pay you,' ' God reward you,' was 
once very common. It fel into God Held you, God Hid you, and 
this was sometimes expanded into God dild you. 

(a) God yelde the, frend. ... c 1374 Chaucer, Tr. and Cr. i. 1055. 

The highe father of heaven I praie 
To eylde you your good deed to daie. 

c 1430 (ms. 1592) Chester Plays, i. 169. 
God yeld you, brother, that it so is 

That thou thi hyne so wold kys. c 1450 Towneley Myst., p. 48. 

To begyn. God yeld yow for my hatys [hats] . 

1469 Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner, ii. 355. 
God-ild-you. c 1600. (H. p. 407.) 

How you shall bid God-eyld vs for your paines. 

1623 Shakespeare, Macbeth i. 6 (F^ p. 134). 
(*) King. How do ye, pretty Lady? 

Ophe. VieW., God diPdyou. 1623 Shakespeare, A'aw.iii. (F* p. 273). 

Blessing and cursing ar often associated in Scripture and they 
may result in similar changes of speech. But I pass the cursings by. 
In the history of drot, drat, and similar forms, there is a kind of 
Attraction which must here be left with a mere mention. 



B. Initial D lost. 

XX. Deal. An instance of the loss of initial d by attraction to 
or absorption in a preceding final d, appears in a good deal, often 
pronounced a good 'eal. So a great deal (often assimilate to a 
gread deal) is often heard as a great 'eal I hav heard this pro- 
nunciation from all classes of people. Children use it also ; and I 
hav been askt by a child who had used or heard the phrase a good 
'eal,"V^ha.\h'eair' 

A >ousand soulis l>er-in ))ai bren. 
"Alas," sayd Poule, "here hgret deel!" 

c 1426 [Audelay], The XI Pains of Hell, 1. 51. 
{Old Eng. Misc., E.E.T.S., p. 212.) 
It is warryed a grete dele. 1450 Towneley Myst., p. 32. 

XXI. Dish. An instance in which initial d in the second ele- 
ment of a compound has been absorbd in the final d of the first ele- 
ment, is *stand-dish, a dish or standing receptacle for ink. As the 
thing was clearly a stand (we call it now an ink-stand), and was not 
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always clearly a dish, the second element yielded to the first, and 
dish took the form of the suffix -ish. I hav not yet found a single 
instance of the full form * stand-dish ; nor any instance of standish 
earlier than the end of the sixteenth century. 

{b') Pausing a while ouer my standish, I resolued in verse to paynt forth my 

passion. 1592 Nash, Pierce Penniless, p. 5. 

Calamaio, Calamaro ... a standish, or a pen and inkehorne. . . . Scrit- 

toio, a standish, an inke-horne. '59^ Florid. 

Cabinet d'Allemagne. A kind of standish ; or a small cabinet seruing 

for, or hauing in it, a standish. l6ll Cotgrave. 

A hoyi-standish. Cabinet d'Alemaigne. 1632 Sherwood. 

An Ink-horn, or a standish, Atramentarium. 

\b-j-j Compleat Clerk, opp. sig. Vw. 
The massive silver inkstandish which stood full before her. 

1819 Scott, Bride of Lammermoor. 



§ VI. Initial S gaind or lost. 

A. Initial S gaind. Cases in which a final s has spred 
over to the beginning of the next word, producing two .f's, 
or drawing the final s out of its place. The words from 
which the Attraction takes place ar horse, ice, any and what 
with the ME. possessiv suffix, his and other possessivs, yes, 
and probably other words. Among the nouns affected ar 
courser, a dealer in horses, ickle, an icicle, yokle, an icicle, 
and kin, kind or sort. The cases ar curious and involvd, and 
call for considerable illustration. 

XXII. One case involving horse. 

I. Courser, early mod. Eng. also coursar, coarser, corser, ME. 
corser, corsser, corsere, cursoure, cursure, coresur, from OF. courtier 
(F. courtier^, a reduced form of couretier, courretier, corretier, 
couratier, coratier, curatier, Prov. couratie (Roquefort), It. curat- 
tiere, ML. reflex corraterius, coraterius, coratiarius, curaterius, a 
broker, agent ; OF. couratier de chevaux, a horse-trader ; in which 
use the word was taken over into English. The OF. couratier, cora- 
tier, curatier, represents a ML. *curatarius, equivalent to the usual 
L. and ML. curator, which is in OF. *cureor, *coreour, cureur, and 
curatour, a factor, agent, tutor, curator ; cureur de chevaulx, a horse- 
trader. Courser, in the first instance I find, occurs in the general 
sense of ' trader.' 
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J>ei ben corseris & makers of malt, & bien schep & neet & sellen hem for 
W5mnynge, & beten marketis, &c. 

c 1380 WiCLiF, Eng. Works (E.E.T.S.), p. 172. {C.A., p. 77.) 

In the next instance it refers to a horse-keeper or groom. 

Foles with hande to louche a corser weyveth; 
Hit hurteth hem to handel or to holde. 

c 1420 Palladius on Husbondrie (E.E.T.S.), p. 135. 

The next courser we meet is a young man who steals a colt and 
offers to sel it for " ten mark of sterlynges." He says it is a mighty 
fine colt : 

" For noon of all thy elderynges 
Hadde noo swych in stabele; 
For emperours sone, or for kynges, 
Hyt ys profytabele." 

The buyer acts in the regular modem fashion, and is duly taken in : 

Florent answerede to the corsere : 

" Me thyngeth thou louest hyt to there [read ifere^ ; 

Sterlynges ne haue I non here. 

As thou gynnest craue : 

Here beth ten pound of florens clere; 

Wylt thou ham haue 

For that colt that ys so bold ? " 
The corser seyd, " Tak me that goold : 
To no man schuld hyt be sold 
Half swych a chepe." 
He tok the florens all vntold ; 
Away he lepe. 
c 1430 Octovian Imperaior, 11. 807-821. (Weber, Met);. Rom. iii. p. 191.) 
Corsoure of horse. Mango. 144° Prompt. Parv., p. 94, 

Wyth hem they toke stedys sevyn, 
Into Almayn they can ryde; 
As a coresur of mekyll pryde 
He semyd for to bee. 

c 1450 Erl of Tolous, 973-978. (Ritson.) 
[This is Halliwell's (and Wright's) " coresur, a courier," for which no 
example is given. Halliwell gives also " corretier, a horse-dealer," 
without reference. This is merely the OF. form, not a ME. form.] 
The corsser hathe his palfrey dy3t 
All reydy for to sell. 

c 1460-70 The Good Wyfe Wold a Pykremage, 1. 47 

(E.E.T.S.), 1869, p. 40. 

And if Bayard be onsolde, I pray yow late hym be made fatte ageyns the 

Kynge come in to the contre, what so ever I pay for the kepyng of 

hym, and I schall wete how goode a corser I schall be my selfe at my 

comyng in to the contre, be the grace of God, who have yow in kepyng. 

1489 Wm. Paston, in Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner, iii. 354. 

Corsers of horses by false menys make them loke fresshe. 

1519 HORMAN, Vulgaria. (Way, Pr. P., p. 94.) 
A corser is he that byeth all rydden horses, and selleth them agayne. 

1523 FiTZHERBERT, Boke of Husbandry, sign H. 2. <^C.A., p. 77.) 
Courser {coursar, p. 210] of horses, covrtier de chevaulx. 

1530 Palsgrave, p. 209. 
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He can horse you as well as all the corsers in this towne : il vous scayt 
aussi bien monter que tons les courtiers de chevaulx en ceste ville. 

1530 Id. p. 588. 

The word early underwent a corruption from corsere to *cosere, 
cosyr, coyseyr. (See further, p. 142.) 

Hie mango, a cosyr. c 1450 Nominale. (Wright, Vocab.'^ 684, 1. 40.) 

A Coyseyr of hors, Mango. '483 Cath. Angl., p. 77. 

The phrase courser of horses (corsoure of horse, 1440 Prompt. 
Parv.'), a translation of the OF. courtier de chevaulx (Palsgrave), 
couratier de chevaux (Roquefort), subsequently took the form of a 
compound, horse-courser. 

Mango. . . . An horse coarser that pampreth and trimmeth his horses 
for the same purpose ['to sell them the deerer ']. 

1565 Cooper, Thesaurus. 
He that letteth horses or mules to hire : a mule-letter [ 1 580 muletter] : 
an horse courser : an hackneyman. Veterinarius . . . mango. 

1573 Baret, Alvearie, H. 602 (1580 H. 650). 
When horsecorsers beguile no friends with lades. 

c 1576 Gascoigne, The Steele Glas (repr. Arber), p. 79. 

A horse corser, a hackney man, a horse rider, a horse driver, a cariour, or 

a carter. 1578 Florio, Second Frutes, p. 43. (C.A., p. 77.) 

Cozzone, a horse-courser, a horse breaker, a craftie knaue. 1598 Florio. 

(Also horse-courser, s.v. palafreniere ; horse-coarser, s.v. scozzonato.) 
Courratier de chevaux. h horse-courser . l6il CoTGRAVE. 

I omit many later quotations. The word disappeard from general 
use about the middle of the seventeenth century, and was tuckt away 
in the dictionaries. 

Horse-courser, by a spreding of the final s of horse to the next 
element, came to be pronounced and written horse-scourser, horse- 
scorser, horse-scoorser. 

(b) Mango equorum, qui emit equos et permutat distrahitque. Maquignon. 

An horse scorser : he that buyeth horses and putteth them away again 

by chopping and changing. 1585 Nomenclator. (N.'-' p. 775.) 

Corratier: m. A Broker; 3\sa, ^horse-scoorser. l6li Cotgrave. 

Maquignon : m. A hucster. Broker, Horse-scourser, cousening Marchant. 

161 1 Cotgrave. 
A horse Courser, ox horse scourser. 1617M1NSHEU {yyeAtx courser, p. 103). 
A horse courser. ... A horse scourser. 

1632 Sherwood (under c and i respectively). 

Nares and others say horse-courser "is corrupted from horse- 
scourser" (N.^ p. 775), but the fact is the other way, as above shown. 
I hav not found an instance of scourser alone. 

When all is said, there is usually more to follow ; and the tale of 
the horse-courser is not yet ended. Horse-courser, with its increast 
form horse-scourser, ment simply a 'horse-keeper,' but it came to 
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mean also a ' horse-trader ' and so courser, beside its proper sense 
of ' keeper ' or ' groom ' came to be used separately in the sense of 
' trader,' ' exchanger.' And courser being treated as a nativ noun 
of agent in -er {-er^ from AS. -ere), in sted of an imported noun of 
agent in -er {-er,' from OF. -ter, L. -arius) , was then naturally referd 
to a supposed verb course, which accordingly crept into use, along 
with the verbal noun. I mention first the compounds horse-coursing 
and horse-scoursing, ' horse trading ' : 

(a) Horse-coursing. 1616 Beahmont & Fletcher, i'ffrw/a/Zai^. (CD.) 

1708 Coles, Eng.-Lat. Did. 

(b) Horse-scoursing. 161 1 and 16"] '^ Coigkxvy. {s.\. couretage scadicourratage). 
Horse-scoorsing. 161 1 and 1673 Id. (s.v. corratage). 

But the simple verb appears much earlier, namely, in the fourteenth 
century (first recorded in the verbal noun), in the senses of ' groom,' 
or ' train ' ( ?) and ' trade, exchange, chop.' 

The first record of this pseudo-primitiv verb appears in the verbal 
noun coursing, ME. corsing, with the attracted form scoursing, early 
mod. Eng. scorssyng, and the equivalent abstract noun in -cry, 
*coursery, ME. corserie, coserie, meaning ' trading,' ' merchandizing,' 
' trade.' 

(a) This catel gat he wit okering [usury]. 

And led al his lif in corsing [Camb. ms. cursying\. 
For he haunted bathe dai and niht 
His okering, sine he was kniht. 

c 1325 Eng. Metr. Homilies, ed. Small, p. 139. 
(J>) Scorssyng or exchangyng, eschange. [Not in the list of verbs.] 

1530 Palsgrave, p. 268. 
(a) It semeK t>at alle doyng in Hs mater is cursed corserie of symonie, zevynge 
)>e sygne of holy ordris for temperal drit. 

a 1384 Wyclif, Select Works, III. 283. 
It come neuer of knyghthede, knaw it 3if hyme lyke, 
To carpe of coseri, whene captyfis ere takyne. 

c 1440 Morte Arthure (E.E.T.S., 1865), 1. 1581. 

The verb itself appears, in the first quotation I hav, in the sense 
of 'groom,' 'manage,' or 'train.' 

Here be the best coresed hors 
That ever yet sawe 1 me. 
c 1500 A Lytell Geste of Robyn Hade (Child, Ballads, v. 62). 
[This is Halliwell's " coresed, harnessed."] 

Here belongs the modern provincial verb horse-course, to beat, as 
it were ' to groom,' ' curry down,' with a subaudition of ' horsewhip.' 

Horse-course. To beat. " I'll hoss-course ony o' yon lads I find ony 
moore o' my otcherd." " It wo'd hav been a vast sight better to hev 
gen him a good horse-coursin' an' not to hev hed no justice to do aboot 
it." 1889 Peacock, Manley and Corringham Gloss. (E.D.S.), p. 278. 
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The sense ' exchange,' ' barter,' ' chop,' ' truck,' ' swap,' stil pre- 
vaiUng in provincial English, appears in the sixteenth century, the 
forms being (a) course, coarse, corce, etc., and (b') scourse, scoorse, 
scoarse, scorse, scarce. 

(a) Scozzonare, to breake a coult. Also to coarse or change a horse. Scoz- 

zonato, broken a coult, coarsed a horse. 1598 Florid. 

Scozzonare, as Cozzonare [i.e. 'To break and tame coltes, to play the 

horse-courser'], also to coarse or truck horses or colts as Jockies are 

wont to do. Scozzonato, broken or tamed, also trucked or coarsed vi'di 

a horse-coarser. 1659 Florio, ed. Torriano. 

Corce. To chop, or exchange. 1847 Halliwell. 

{b) Scorssyng. 1530 Palsgrave, p. 268. [See above.] [Not in 1570 

Levins, or 1573 Baret, or 1580 Baret, in either form.] 

Changer . . . scorse. 1593 Hollyband, Diet. (H. p. 713.) 

This done she makes the stately dame to light. 

And with the aged woman cloths to scorse. 

1591 Harington, tr. Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, xx. 78. (N.^ p. 774.) 

See examples from Drayton and Spenser in Nares, ed. Halliwell, 
PP- 774, 775- 

Barater. . . . To trucke, jco«w^, barter, exchange. 1611 Cotgrave. 

Changer. To change . . . exchange, interchange, trucke, scoorse, barter, 

chop with. 161 1 Cotgrave. 

So elsewhere in 161 1 Cotgrave: Scoarse (s.v. harder) [1673 
scoorse\ So in 161 7 Minsheu (scourse), 1632 Sherwood {scourse), 
etc. 

Scourse is stil common in provincial use. 

Scorce, V. to exchange. 'Tis Somers. [Exmoor] too; Gent. Magaz. xvi. 

p. 407. 1736 Pegge, ^^/j<Ti5«'/o/ A>»AVwOTJ (E.D.S.), 1876, p. 45. 

Scorse. To exchange . . . still in use. 1847 Halliwell. 

This is a long course ; but the end is not yet. The word course, 
together with its by-form scourse, early sufferd the loss of the r, 
appearing as coyse {coise, cose) in 1483, and as *cose, in the derived 
cosyr for corser, and coseri for corserie, as early as 1440 (see pp. 140 
and 141). In modern provincial use we find {a) couse, coase, cose, 
coce, coss, coiss, cots, and {b) scouse, scoase, scose, scoace, scwoce, 
squoace, scoss. 

(a) To coyse, alterare, & cetera; vbi to chawnge. 1483 Caik. Angl., p. 77. 

To cope ox coase. Cambire. 1573 Baret, ^/wa>-i>. 

To coce, cambire. 1570 Levins, Manip. Vocab., 155, 1. 17. 

Couse. To change the teeth. Warw, Formerly to exchange anything, 

as in the Reliq. Antiq. ii. 281. 

1847 Halliwell. [H. does not give cose^ 

For the forms coase, cose, coce, coss, coiss, cots, see 1808 Jamison, 
1889 CD., 1893 N.E.D. 
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(3) Scoase. . . . Scoarse or scoace. 

1746 Exmoor Courtship (E.E.T.S.), pp. 78, 152. 
Scorse, or scoace. To exchange. Exm. 1 790 Grose, /"rov. C/wi. 

Squoace. To truck or exchange. Somerset. 1847 Halliwell. 

Scorse, or scose. To exchange; probably from the fact of discoursing 
previously to the exchange. 1853 Cooper, Sussex Gloss., p. 72. 

Scoss. To barter; to exchange. 1857 Wright. 

Scoase (sko3.'\is),vh. To exchange. " I'll i<ro3i^ horses with you." 

1887 Parish and Shaw, Diet. Kentish Dial. (E.D.'S.), p. 136. 

The loss of medial r in this position, with its recognition in writing, 
at so early a period, is somewhat remarkable, but it is not without 
parallel. I find just the same loss of r in a word of similar phonetic 
form, namely courser, a warhorse, early found as causer, and current 
in Scotch as causer, cooser, cusser. 

Kyllede cousers and couerde stedes. 

c 1440 Morte Arthure (E.E.T.S., 1865), 1. 2115. 
[Read coursers? Cf. coursere, 1. 2166.] 
For ye ken a fie man and a cusser fearsna the deil. 

1815 ScoiT, Guy Mannering, xi. 

" Whisht, man, whisht," said the king; " ye needna nicher that gait, like 

a cusser at a caup o' corn, een though it was a pleasing jest, and our 

ain framing." 1822 Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, xxxi. 

The same loss occurs in the dialectal coase for course, and discaose, 
for discourse, and appears at equally early date in scace for scarce, a 
form known from the beginning of the fifteenth century to the present 
time. And indeed, according to Mr. Sweet and other British authori- 
ties, the r in such a position is in all modern English words, as spoken 
in London, totally lost. The same is true of all black and most white 
speech in the southern United States. Mr. Sweet pronounces course 
as " kaos," in CD. notation k6s, riming with sauce. In the South, 
they pronounce it cose (kos) , riming with dose. 



XXIII. Two cases involving ice. 

I. Ickle, an icicle. This word has had a checkerd career. The 
stil in provincial use, in various forms, it is in literary English no 
longer recognized as an independent word. It exists unrecognized 
in icicle, properly ice-ickle, but now so speld as to simulate a diminutiv 
in -i-cle. Ickle, especially in this compound, has undergone strange 
mutations. One is shown in my previous paper, Transactions, 
xxiii. 240. There ar really two words concernd, ickle of nativ 
(Anglo-Saxon) origin, and yokle of Scandinavian origin. Both hav 
been affected by Attraction. 
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Ickle, speld also iccle, with varied vowel eccle, ede, with sonant 
guttural iggle, aigle, is from ME. ikel, ykel, ikyl, iekyll, ykle, ycle, ekel, 
assibilated ychele, from AS. gicel, an icicle, in ises gicel, ' ice's ickle,' 
ickle of ice, *is-gicel, ' ice-ickle,' icicle, and the poetical, each once- 
occurring, cyle-gicel, ' *chill-ickle,' ickle of cold, i.e. winter, hrim- 
gicel, '*rime-ickle,' ickle of rime or frost, hilde-gicel, ' *war-ickle,' 
hailstone, and the adj. activ gicelig, ' *ickly,' icy. It is cognate with 
Yr\s\.2iVt. jokkel (in is-jokkel) , fdckel, jogel, j'dkel (in iis-jdkel) , j'ael 
(1837 Outzen, Glossarium, p. 143), an icicle, and with \ct\. jdkull, 
an icicle, also ice, in mod. Icel. especially a glacier, and hence common 
in local names, the original sense 'icicle' being quite lost (1874 
Cleasby) ; Norw. jokul, dial, jukul, jukel, an icicle, also a glacier, 
is-jokul, icicle (Aasen) ; Sw. dial, ikkel, an icicle, Dan. obs. or 
dial, egel, egle (1841 Molbech, Z'izwj,^ Dialekt-Lexikon, p. 97), huus- 
^^^/, ' *house-ickle ' (1833 Molbech, Dansk Ordbog, i. 470). The 
Word is perhaps a derivativ, probably diminutiv, of the simple form 
seen in Icel. jaki, a piece of ice, broken ice (1874 Cleasby and 
Vigfusson, S.V., and p. xxxii) . 

Un esclarcyl, an ychele. 

c 1300 Bihelesworth Gloss. (Wright, Vocab?- i. 161.) 
Ikyl (iekyll, W.). Stiria. 1440 Prompt. Parv., p. 259. 

Thowe, of snowe, or yclys or [of?] yce. Resolucio, liquefaccio, degelacio. 
. . . Thowyn, as yce or ot>er lyke (or ykelys, S.). Degelat, resolvit, Cath. 

1440 Prompt. Parv,, p. 492, 
Ikle. c 1460 Nominate ms. (H. p. 473.) 

A nykle Ian ykle']. a 1500 Med. Cant. (Way, p. 259.) 

Ickles, stirijB. 1570 Levins, Manip. Vocab. (E.E.T.S.), 125, 6. 

Os cowd OS iccles. 

1750 Collier ("Tim Bobbin"), Lancashire Dial. (P. p. 632.) 
Iccles. Isicles. North. 1 790 Grose, /"roz/. C&w. 

Ickles, Isicles, water ickles, stalactites [sic]. 

1828 [Carr], Craven Gloss, i. 241. 
Iccles. Icicles. North. . . . Also, spars in the form of icicles. 

1847 Halliwell, p. 472. 
Eecle. An icicle. Salop. 1847 Halliwell, p. 329. 

Iggle and aigle, an icicle. 1848 EvANS, Leicestershire Gloss. (P. p. 186.) 
Ickle. Another name for the icicle. 1854 Baker, Northampt. Gloss, i. 349. 
Stiff us iccles. 1857 ScHOLES {Lane. Gloss., p. 165). 

The Kentish form aquabob, an icicle (1790 Grose, 1847 Halli- 
well), I take to be *icklebob {ickle + bob), dial. *ickabob, which, 
written down by some profound Latinist, became aquabob, apparently 
one of those "hybrids" which used to disturb purists. 

In the compound form ice-ickle, icicle, the word has run an other 
course : A.S. *isgicel, Ises gicel, ME. isykle, ysse-ikkle, ysekele, ise- 
icku, hyshykylle, isejekelle, izekelle, etc., mod. E. isickle, isikle, isycle, 
isicle, icicle. 
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*Is-gicel. c 1000? (Bosworth, ed. Toller, pp. 474, 602 — no ref.). 

Stiria stillicidia, ises gicel. 

c 1000 .(Elfric, Gloss. (Wright, Vocab? 1 1 7, 14.) 
per as claterande fro he crest ))e colde borne renne3, 
& henged he3e ouer his hede in hard ysse-ikkles. 
c 1360 Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E.E.T.S., 1864), 1. 721. 
And thanne flaumbeth he [the holygoste] as fyre on fader and on filius. 
And melteth her my3te in-to mercy as men may se in wyntre 
Ysekeles in eueses [^Isykles in euesynges C] thorw hete of the Sonne, 
Melteth in a mynut-while to myst and to watre. 

1377 Langland, Piers Plowman (B), xvii. 227. 
Styrium, hysehykylle. a iyx> Vocab. Jioy. ms. 17 C. xvii. (Way.) 

Hyshykylle ought to satisfy those who love rhyme and tongue and 
programme and through and other nimious spellings. 

An Izekelle {Isesekille A), stirium, stiricus. 1483 Cath. Angl., p. 198. 

Droppe of yse called an isikle, whych hangeth on a house eaves or 

pentisse. Stiria. 1552 HuLOET, Abecedarium. (Herrtage, C.A., 198.) 
Gouttes gelees. /sides. 1611 Cotgrave. 

Her tresses of gold . . . were now growne more white then thistle downe, 

the isickles of frozen ice, or the white mountains snow. 

1635 R. Johnson, Tom a Lincoln. (Thorns, Early Prose Rom. ii. 94.) 

The form icicle, ice-ickle, in its earlier and more correct spelling 
*ise-ickle, isickle, isikle, isicle, isycle, underwent the spreading of the 
sibUant, and appeared as ise-sickle, yse-sycle, ice-sickle, as if from ise, 
ice, + sickle. 

The \onge yse sycles at the hewsys [eaveses] honge. 

c 1520 Cytesen and Uplondysh-man (Percy Soc, 1847, xxii. 3)- 

For it had snowen, and frosen very strong. 

With great ysesycles on the eves long. 

The sharp north wynd hurled bytterly 

And with blacke cloudes darked was the sky. 

c 1520 Copland, The Nye Way to the Sfyttell Hous, 1. 15. 
{Early Pop. Poetry, ii. 9.) 
Bruosina, Bruosa, a flake of ise, a hoare-frost, an isesickle. 

1598 Florid. [Ed. 161 1 has "Bruosa as Bruosina," but omits 

Bruosina by accident. Ed. 1659 (Torriano) is quite different.] 

Ciondolare, to droppe or thaw, to hang downe dangling, as ice-sickles 

[161 1 ice sickles, 1659 ice-sickles']. Ciondoli, ice sickles [161 1 ice sikles, 

1659 ice-sickles], danglings, labels. Ciondoloni, dingledangle, hanging 

downe, as ice-sickles [161 1 ice sickles, 1659 om.]. 1598 Florio. 

[Sim. ise-sickles, ise sickles, ice-sickles, ice sickles, etc., s.v. diaccuioli, 

ghiacciuoli, scoladura, scolature, stillecchio, in the three editions.] 
lis-dacken, Ise-sickles. lis-droppels, lis-kegels, ofte kegels, Ise sickles 
hanging downe house ewsings. 1648 Hexham (sim. 1658, 1678). 

Hence sickle came to be used alone, in the sense of ' icicle.' It 
occurs in one of those modernized ballads which lug in " Phoebus " 
and "Flora." "Phcebus"! what a name — to appear in a Robin 
Hood ballad ! 
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When Phcebus had melted the ' sickles ' of ice, 

With a hey down, &c., 

And hkewise the mountains of snow. . . . 

a 1 795 A'oHn Hood and the Ranger (in Ritson, Robin 
Hood's Garland, 1795; Child, Ballads, v: 207). 

The form sukte thus developt was confused with the sick/e of 
harvest ; and ice-sickles wer thought to be so cald because they wer 
sharp or pointed. A happier Ukeness is exprest by the term daggers : 

Daggers. Icicles. So called from their pointed appearance. 

1854 Baker, Northampt. Gloss, i. 171. 

This is a plain provincial use. Tennyson's use is individual, and 
merely allusiv : 

The daggers of the sharpened eaves. 1850 TENNYSON, In Afemoriam, cvi. 

In keeping with dagger is the other provincial name daglet {dag + 
-let) : 

Daglets. . . . Icicles. Wilts. 1847 Halliwell. 

A similar notion lies in Johnson's definition of the word : 

Icicle. A shoot of ice hanging down. 1755 Johnson. 

The same notion of something pointed or tapering appears in the 
other Teutonic names for an icicle, which I mention for comparison : 
Sw. is-pigg, '*ice-peg'; Dan. is-tap; G. eis-tapfen, '*ice-tap'; D. 
ijs-kegel, ' *ice-pin ' (see kail in CD.) ; Eng. dial, ice-candle 
(HaUiwell). 

The present notion in regard to icicle is reflected in its spelling 

and its common pronunciation (ais'-i-cl in sted of ais'ic"l), namely, 

that it is a diminutiv of ice, like particle, diminutiv of part. This is 

formally stated in some dictionaries : 

Icicle. Dim. of ice, that is, a small body of ice. 

Williams, Readable Dictionary. 
[The next entry is iceberg, which is a large body of ice !] 

The following is from a recent British dictionary of considerable 
pretensions : 

cle (L. cuius, a dim. termination), also cule, ule, el or le, en, kin, let, et or 
ot, ling, ock,y or ie, which form nouns and signify "little"; diminu- 
tion: examples — \acle, a little conical mass of ice; t^i.uWcle, a little 
song; animalca/^, a very little creature (etc.). 

1881 Stormonth, Etym. and Pron. Diet. (6th ed. "revised," 
Edinb.), p. 768. 

Imprest with the belief that the -iclepi icicle was a diminutiv suffix, 
one poet has formd a parallel diminutiv with the suffix -let, namely 
icelet : 
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Whilst each tree bereft 
Of leaves, did like to virgin mourners stand 
Cloathed in white vails of glittering ialets. 

1659 Chamberlayne, Pharonnida. (Wr. p. 590.) 

2. Yokle, the other word for * icicle,' ME. yokle, is not from the 
AS. gicel, but from the Scandinavian cognate, Icel. j'dkull, now fdkul, 
jukul, jukel, above mentiond. Yokle has disappeard from use, 
except as disguised in the compound ice-shackle, ice-shoggle (for 
*ice-yokle), as shown below. 

Stiria est gutta frigore concreta pendens guttatimque stillans, a yokle. 

1500 Ortus Vocab. (Way, Prompt. Parv., p. 259, note I.) 
[Halliwell's entry, ' Yoile, an icicle,' probably refers to this.] 

Parallel to ice-ickle, icicle, there existed a form containing the other 
term yokle : namely *ice-yokle, ME. *is-yokel, from is, ise, ice, + yokle. 

(a) An ijoielle [read isjokellel'}, stirium. 

1483 Cath. Angl. (cited by Way, Prompt. Parv.., p. 259, note l). 
[This is a different reading from that which appears in the printed edition 
of the Catholicon Anglicum (E.E.T.S. ed. Herrtage, 1881), where we 
read " An izekelle {Isejeiille A) " : see above.] 

As ice-ickle, ise-ickle, developt a sibilant in its second element 
by attraction from the first, so *ice-yokle, *is-yokel, has done : s-y 
becoming sh, speld sh, sch, just as in the pronunciation of issue 
(is')fu > \%h.'vi), passion (pas'si-on > pas'syon > pash'on), etc. Hence 
the form ise-schokill, ice-shoccle, ingeniously alterd, in the plural, to ice- 
shackles, as if ' fetters of ice ' ' icy fetters ' — a common figure in poetry. 

(^) Furth of the chyn of this ilk hasard auld 

Grete iludis ischis, and styf iseschokillis cald 
Downe from his sterne and grisly berd hyngis. 

'513 (pub. 1553) Douglas, Virgil, 108. 30. (Jam. 1808.) 
Over craggis and the frontys of rockys sere 
Hang great yse schokkalis lang as ony spere. 
1513 (pub. 1553) Douglas, Virgil . . . {Craven Gloss, i. 241). 
Ice-shackles, Icicles — May not this word be derived from shackle, the 
wrist, as a shackle of ice. Though icicles vary in their dimensions, 
they certainly frequently resemble the wrist in rotundity. 

1828 [Carr], Craven Gloss, i. 241. 
Ice-shoccle. An icicle. 1849 Teesdale C/oM., p. 67. (Also 1847 

Halliwell and 1857 Wright.) 

Ice-shoccle also appears in an other alterd form, ice-shoggle, ice- 
shogle, simulating shog, shake (ar not icicles often shaken down?) ; 
and ice-shoggles takes on a verbal or diminutiv form ice-shogglings. 

But wi' poortith, hearts, het as a cinder, 
Will cald as an iceshogle turn ! 

1805-06 J. NiCOL, Poems, ii. 158. (Jam. 1808.) 
Ice-shoggle, an icicle. 1825 Brockett. (Whence in 1847 Halliwell, and 

1857 Wright misprinted ice-skoggle.) 
Ice Shoglins or Ickles, icicles. 1855 [Robinson], Whitby Gloss., p. 90. 
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XXIV and XXV. The next two classes involv a gain of 
initial s by attraction from a preceding possessiv or genitiv 
-s or -es. It occurs in certain loose compounds or phrases 
involving kin (ME. kin, kyn, gen-, kinnes, kynnes, often kines, 
kynes, and contracted kins, kyns), 'kind,' constructions in 
which we now use kind, which is in fact, in these construc- 
tions, a variant of kin with excrescent d (as in kind for kine, 
pound ior poun, sound ior soun, etc.), but confused with kind, 
ME. kinde, kynde, ikynde, AS. gecynd, nature. The develop- 
ment was probably thru the genitiv forms kinnes, often 
written kines, with consequent lengthening of the vowel, 
kines, whence, with the loss of the inflexion, kine, kin, then 
by confusion with kind, kind, nature, the modern kind, sort. 

The phrases with kin, genitiv kinnes, kins, kin, which I 
hav noted and illustrated by numerous quotations, ar all kin, 
any kin, many kin, no kin, other kin, some kin, this kin, what 
kin. I giv for comparison the forms of all these, but giv 
quotations only for the two which show the attraction of the 
genitiv s, namely any kin and what kin. 

(i) All kin, ME. genitiv alles kinnes, al kines, alle kyns, al kyns, 
alle kynez, al kyns, alle kyn, al kyn, alkyn. 

(2) Any kin. The ME. genitiv anyes kinnes, enyes kennes, AS. 

aniges cynnes, appears sometimes as any skynnes. 

(a) Zyf hy wyl rejo[isse] more 

In enyes kennes tynges. c 1315 Shoreham, Poems, p. 95. 

The genitiv of the adjectiv is here used as in other instances — 
enies monnes, ' of any man,' etc. 

LokiatJ hweSer enies monnes sate beo iliche mine sare. 

c 1 175 Lambeth Hom. (E.E.T.S.) 121. 
(fi) & pyne yow with so pouer a man, as play wyth your knyzt 

With any skynnez countenaunce, hit keuerez me ese. 
c 1360 Syr Gawayne and the Green Knight (E.E.T;S.), 1864, 1. 1539- 

(3) Many kin, ME. genitiv many kyne ; mod. many kinds (of). 

(4) No kin, ME. gen. nanes kynnes, nones cunnes, no kynnes, 
no-kynnez, non kyns, no kyns, nokyns (mod. dial, neeakins) ; also with 
loss of inflexiv -s, no-kyne, nakyne, no kyn ; mod. no kind (of) . 

(5) Other kin, ME. gen. othres kynnes, mod. dial, otherkins. 

(6) Some kin, ME. gen. sum kyns, somkyns, sumkyn, somkyn; 
mod. some kind (of) . 
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(7) This kin, ME. gen. this kyn. 

(8) What kin, ME. genitiv what kinnes, or by conformation, 
*whats kynnes, appears as what skynnes. With loss of the inflexiv 
-s, it appears as what kin, what kyn, quat-kyn, what-kynne. 

(a) What-kyn folk so J)er fare, feche3 hem hidet. 

c 1360 Cleanness {Early Eng. Allit. Poems, E.E.T.S.), 1. 100. 
Why what-kynne thyng art hou, 

pat telles )>is tale to me? c 1430 York Plays, v. 52 (p. 24). 

{V) In what skynnes maner so hyt be wro3t, 

Dedly synne hyt ys forthe broght. 
c 1400 Myrc, Instructions for Parish Priests (E.E.T.S.) 1. 210. 
Take gode hede on hys de-gre 
Of what skynnes lyuynge bat he be. 
c 1400 Myrc, Instructions for Parish Priests (E.E.T.S.), 1. 1637. 

In this what kin, gen. what kins, lies the explanation of a form 
hitherto misunderstood — devilkins. 

And of every handfuU that he met 
He lept ouer fotes thre; 
" What devilkyns draper," sayd litell Much, 
" Thynkyst thou to be ? " 
c 1500 A Lytell Geste of Eobyn Hode, 1. 292. (Child, Ballads, v. 57.) 

Devilkyns is not a form of devilkin, from devil + dim. -kin, nor 
is it, so explaind or otherwise, the source of dickens. The significant 
phrase is what kyns draper, ' a draper of what kind ' ; devil is merely 
the common term of emphasis used by impatient persons who ar 
conscious of a lack of the finer kind of rhetorical ability, and there- 
fore feel obliged to invoke, for the requisit intensity, something 
wholly irrelevant, like devil, or " something hot," like hell. This is 
the explanation of modern profanity. Actual swearing, the intended 
invocation of supernal or infernal powers, is almost extinct. The 
gost of Hamlet's father now gets no satisfaction in the cellarage, 
except in the cellarage under the stage. 

Gho. Sweare. Ghost cries vnder the Stage. 

1623 Shakespeare, Hamlet, i. 4. (F* p. 258.) 



XXVI. Case involving his. 



I. Noll. 



An other instance in which the possessiv -s has gon 
over to the following noun is probably presented by the provincial 
snowl, the head. This was probably, at first, his nowl or his noil: 
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then his snowl or 'j nowl, and so snowl even when an other poSsessiv, 
or none, precedes. 

(a) What good can the great gloton do with . . . his noil toty with drink? 

a 1535 Sir T. More, Works, p. 97. (Wr. p. 118.) 
(fi) Snowl, s. The head. 1825 Jennings, Somerset Gloss., p. 71. 



XXVII. Case involving /^j. 

I. Ma'am. In jw, the common affirmativ response, before a word 

admitting initial sibilation the s is often spred over, so as to begin 

the next word. This pronunciation is not, however, recognized, 

except now and then in humorous writing. I find examples in one 

writer : 

"Yes, sma'am — sir, I mean," said she, as she went downstairs. 

1885 F. R. Stockton, Rudder Grange, p. 56. So also p. 69. 
" Yes, sm'am," said Pomona. 1885 ^'^- P- 48. 

On the other hand yes, sir is often written in novels yessir^ 
implying a rapid pronunciation, with one s. 



XXVIII. Similar cases. 

There are many other cases involving a shifting of initial or final s, 
for which there is here no room. They ar not important. 

The ease with which s may spred or be duplicated appears from 
the following otherwise trivial examples : 

Vacation is taken in hot Summer, and the temples of learning open in 
Autumn because it's school vieaXhet. 1893 Philadelphia Times, Sept. 

When Madeline was asked if she would have her new gown cut after the 
latest style, she said she'd just as sleeve as not. 

1893 Boston Transcript, July. 

The Public Ledger and Transcript of Philadelphia, in July, 1893, 
sacrificed some of the space which it daily devotes to " athletics " 
and lists of persons admitted to the hospitals with broken legs or 
contused heds or other infirmities of wide public interest, to admit a 
pun on " Just as Siam," in neat allusion to the troubles in Siam, and 
to a wel-known hymn. 
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B. Initial S lost. 

XXIX. Cases in which an initial s, following a final -s in 
the preceding word, is fused with it and so lost, or is mis- 
taken in a compound for a genitiv suffix belonging to the 
preceding element, and is transferd as such. 

1 . Several. An instance of the loss of initial s by its absorption 
in a preceding possessiv 's, appears in everal, sophistically written, in 
the plural, everhills, also contracted errtls, a field or enclosure, 
originally a several, or allotment of common land to an individual 
proprietor. His several, jFohn's several, seems to hav become his 
everal, John's everal, and so everal emerged as an independent 
form. 

(a) Of late he's broke into a several 

Which doth belong to me, and there he spoils 
Both corn and pasture. 

1 600 Sir John Oldcastle, iii. I (Sternberg, p. 92). 
Truth lies open to all; it is no man'f several. (Patet omnibus Veritas; 
nondum est occupata.) 

1641 JoNSON, Discoveries (Works, p. 742). 
Some are so boysterous, no severals will hold them, but lay all Offices 
common to their power. 

1648 Fuller, Holy and Profane State, p. 234. (P. p. 113.) 

(i) Several. Frequently corrupted into everhills, errils, etc. A field or 

enclosure. 1 85 1 Sternberg, Northampt. Gloss., p. 92. 

2. Skep, also skip, skepe, *skap, a basket, also a beehive made of 
twisted straw ; especially in bee-skep, bee-skip,, which appears to hav 
been taken sometimes as a bee's cap. 

(«) A bee-skip, a bee-hive. 

1691 Ray, South and East-Country Words (E.D.S.), p. 91. 
A bee-skep. In Scotland ... a bee-hive. 

1823 Moor, Suffolk Words, p. 352. 
Bee-skep. A beehive made of rushes or straw. 

1892 M. C. Morris, Yorkshire Folk- Talk, Gloss. 

(J>) Skep. A basket without a lid, with short handles. " A bushel skep." 

" A bee skep." In Scotland, the latter is, I believe, used for bee-hive. 

I have seen, but I forget where, this Scottish saying, " my head is 

bizzing like a bees cap," which is probably the same word. 

1823 Moor, Suffolk Words, p. 352. 

3. Slip, ME. slippe, slyppe, AS. slyppe ; also slop, ME. sloppe, AS. 
sloppe: the second element in the compounds cowslip and oxslip. 
The term slip, variant slop, AS. slyppe, 'sloppe, is supposed by Skeat 
to refer to the loose droppings of a cow, and to allude to the growth 
of the plants along fences and roadsides. See the quotation from 
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Lowsley, Berkshire Words, below. Compare the modern slop 
applied to any liquid refuse. I find slop used, like wash, of the 
shoal water of the sea, next the shore : 

He . . , Gers lawnche his botes appone a lawe watire, 
Londis als a lyone with lordliche knyghtes, 
Slippes in in the sloppes o-slante to t>e girdylle, 
Swalters vpe swiftly with his swerde drawene. 

c 1440 Morte Arthurs (E.E.T.S. 1865), 1. 3922. 

(i) Cowslip, also dial, and early mod. E. cowslop, ME. cowslyppe, 
couslyppe, cowsloppe, cowslope, cowslowpe, AS. cuslyppe, cusloppe, from 
cii, cow, + slyppe, sloppe, as above explaind. 

(a) Genim ifig i5e on stane wyxIS on eort>an T gearwan i wudubindan leaf ~i 
cmlyppan "] oxanslyppan. 
c 1000 Lacnu»ga 42. {Saxon Leechdoms, iii. 30.) [See also 6i (iii. 46).] 
Nim "^ ifig t>e on stane weaxe ~\ gearwan -\ wudu bindes leaf "] cuslyppan. 

c 1000 Leech-book, III. xxx. (^Saxon Leechdoms, ii. p. 326.) 
Nim wudu merce ~\ hrefnes fot ~\ wermod nioJ>oweardne cit slyppan, rudan, 
wudu bindes leaf. 

c 1000 Leech-book, III. xxxi. {Saxon Leechdoms, ii. 326.) 
Brittannica, cusloppe. 

c looo ^LFRIC, Vocab. (Wright, Vocab? 135, 1. 26.) 
Brittanica, cuslyppe. 

c lOCXD Lat. AS. Glosses. (Wright, Vocab? 361, 1. 23.) 
Glustrum, an'=^ Cowslyppe. 

c 1450 Lat. Eng. Vocab. (Wright, Vocab? 586, 1. 44.) 
Herba paralisis, an"' Couslyppe. 

c 1450 Lat. Eng. Vocab. (Wright, Vocab? 587, 1. 46.) 
Hoc ligustrum, a cowslowpe. 

c 1450 Nominale. (Wright, Vocab.''' 713, 1. II.) 
Cowsloppes. 

1584 A Handeful of pleasant Delites (Park's Heliconia II. pp. 1-6). 
(Littledale, ed. Two Noble Kinsmen, N.S.S. p. no.) 
The Cowslips tall her pensioners bee. 
In their gold coates, spots you see. 

1623 Shakespeare, M.N.D. ii.' i. (F^ p. 148.) 
And hang a pearle in every cowslips eare. 1623 Id. ib. 

About the middle of the fifteenth century cowslip appears to hav 
been taken as cow's lip. 

((5) Vaccinium, an™ a coweslyppe. 

c 1450 Lat. Eng. Vocab. (Wright, Vocab? 618, 1. 24.) 
Hoc ligustrum, A"^ a cowyslepe. 

c 1475 Pictorial Vocab. (Wright, Vocab? 786, 1. 25.) 

Here a cowyslepe may hav been taken as ' a cow's leap.' 

Verbascolo odorato, the cow's-lip [1598 cow-slip, 1611 cowslip']. 

1659 Florio, ed. Torriano. 

Cowslip, ab AS. Cuslippe, Flores seu herba Paralyseos, sic dicti quoniam 

lis Vaccse delectantur, vel, ut aliis placet, Si similitudine Labiorum Vaccae. 

Doct. Th. H. dictum putat ab odore suavi animae Vaccarum aemulo, 

cujus sc. odor talis est qualem Vaccse ore & labiis expirant. 

1671 Skinner, Etym. Ling. Anglicance. 
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This is truly rural. " Sweet is the breth of morn ; " and sweet, 
some say, is the breth of a cow. 

(2) Ozslip, ME. *oxe-slyppe, AS. oxan slyppe, 'ox's slip' or 
' slop,' in like manner became reduced to oxlip, and has been mis- 
taken as ' ox-lip,' ' ox's lip.' 

{a) pip flie oxan slyppan nit>ewearde T alor rinde wylle on buteran. 

c 1000 Leech-book, I. ii. 15. {^Saxon Leechdoms, ii. p. 32.) 
[Cockayne translates here " ox-slip," elsewhere " oxlip."] 
I know a banke where the wilde time blowes. 
Where Oxslips and the nodding Violet growes, 
Quite ouer-cannoped with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet muske roses, and with Eglantine. 

1623 Shakespeare, M.N.D. ii. i. (F^ p. 150.) 
Paigle, it is of use in Essex, Middlesex, Suffolk, for a cowslip : cowslip 
with us signifying what is elsewhere called an oxslip. 

1691 Ray, South and East- Country Words (E.D.S.), p. 88. 
Ox-slips. The flowers of Cowslip roots as produced when these roots are 
planted upside down, and with cow-dung or soot around. The manure 
doubtless accounts for the tint produced. 

1888 LOWSLEY, Berkshire Words (E.D.S.), p. 122. 

(i) Verbascolo, the pettie-muUeyn, of which be diuers kinds, as Verbascolo 

odorato, the cow-slip [1659 covfs lip'\, Verbascolo albo, the oxe-lip, 

Verbascolo minore, the primerose. 1598 Florio. 

Brachecuculi, the flowers Cowslips, Paigle, Palsiewort or Oxe-lips [so 

1611; 'va.\(>'^^ Oxelips\ 1598 Florio. 

Oxlips. 1623 Shakespeare, fT. 7". iv. 3. (F'p. 292); 1634 Fletcher 

(and Shakespeare?), Two Noble Kinsmen, i. i. 10. 
Ox-lips, herbae Paralyseos species, k similitudine Labri Bubuli in floribus, 
vel, ut Doct. Th. H. divinat, ab odore grato florum, instar Animae seu 
Anhelitfls Bovini fragrante, v. Cowslip. 

1671 Skinner, Etym. Ling. Angl. {Etym. Botanicum.) 
Paigles, Ox-lips. 1692 Coles, Eng. Diet. 

4. Stang, ME. stang, a sting. I find stang in his stang, referring 
to a scorpion's sting, reduced to tang, and that in one instance mis- 
taken for tung, tong, the word we ar now pleased to spel tongue. 
The tongue never stings except with words, but most persons, I 
think, believ that the pretty little harmless red forked tongue of a 
serpent is his " fangs," with which he " stings." The scorpion's sting 
is of course as remote as possible from the tongue. The mod. prov. 
Eng. tang, a sting, may be in part a particular use of tang, a point 
or projecting part. 

(a) It war to lang to mak narratioun 

Off sychis sore, with mony stang and stound. 

1552 Lyndesay, Testament of the Papyngo (E.E.T.S.), 1. 1139. 

My curse upon thy venom'd stang. 1 789 Burns, Address to the Tooth-ach, 

(J>) The scorpion for-bare is tang [his stange Fairfax ms., his tunge Gott. ms., 

his tonge Trin. ms.]. 

Fra bestes tar he lai amang. c 1300 Cursor Mundi (Cotton ms.), I. 

A tange of a nedyr, acus. c 1500 Ms. diet. (H. p. 850.) 

Tang. The sting of a bee, &c. North. 1847 Halliwell. 
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The next two cases arise from the fusion of an initial s with a 
preceding plural suffix, and the consequent loss of the former. 

5. Strickle, ME. striklen, frequentativ of striken, intr. go, pass, 
etc., tr. go against, hit, strike, etc. The form striklen, being, as Pro- 
fessor Skeat first pointed out {Etym. Diet. s.v. trickle), nearly always 
used after or in connection with tears (teres strikled, teris * strikland) , 
came to lose its initial j- in the plural s of teres ; hence triklen, mod. 
Eng. trickle, which has been more or less confused with trill in like 
sense. 

(a) His salte teres strikled doune as reyne. 

c 1386 Chaucer, Prioress's Tale (Six-Text), 1. 187. 

Thus the Lansdowne manuscript. The EUesmere and Hengwrt 
manuscripts hav trikled, the Cambridge trekelede. The Petworth 
manuscript has striked, the Corpus stryked, the weak preterit plural, 
and the Harleian has striken, the present plural, of the verb striken, 
the simplex of the frequentativ striklen. These variations sufficiently 
prove that the original was striklen; altho no other instance of 
striklen appears. All later examples hav triklen, trickle. Tyrwhitt's 
reading trilled seems to hav no manuscript authority. 

(J)) With teris trickland on his chekes. 

c 1400 Ywain and Gawain, 1. 1558. (Ritson, Metr. Rom. i. 66.) 
Nay, ful of sorowe thou now me seest; 
The teeris trikilen dowun on my face. 
For " filius regis mortuus est." 
c 1400 Political, Pel. &= Love Poems, ed. Furnivall, p. 207, 1. 46. 

The red blode triklond to his knee. 

a 1500 (?) MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 122. (H. p. 889.) 
To Trickle downe, destillare. 1570 Levins, Manip. Vocab., 122, 1. 7. 

To Trickil, destillare. 1570 Id. 128, 1. 22. 

He said and from his eyes the trickling teares ran down amain. 

1573 Phaer, Virgil, p. 300. (Wr. p. 61.) 
The christall dew of faire Castalian springs 
With gentle floatings trickled on his braines. 
1594 Lodge, Wounds of Civill War (Hunterian Club), p. 57. 
But where found they thee, O holie Anthony . . . testifying thy contrition, 
by thy trickling teares. 

1596 Lodge, The Divel Coniured (Hunterian Club), p. 8. 
The teares fast trickled downe his face. 

a 1650 King Arthur's Death. (Child, Ballads, i. 44.) 

And so ' tears trickle ' thru all the ballads. In modern dialectal 
use trickle has senses which appear to represent the original sense 
' go ' or ' glide quietly,' without reference to tears or other water. 
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To Trickle, Trittle, v.a. (To Trickle, to run down in streams or drops.) 

To bowl or roll; as, " Trickle me an orange across the table." Norf. 

1839 HoLLOWAY, Gen. Diet, of Provincialisms. 

Trickling, part. Applied to the uncertain scramble of a wounded hare. 

" I seed the hare a trickling along the deitch, through the brimbles 

under the boo of yon wicken." 1877 Leigh, Cheshire Gloss., p. 215. 

We'll make shift to trickly down as far as the gate. 

1893 Q[uiller-Couch], Delectable Duchy, p. 54. 

6. Strike, ME. striken (pret. strok), AS. strlcan (pret strac), 
go, go in a course, glide, flow ; stil used in these original senses, tho 
they ar probably regarded as developt from the now prevailing sense 
'hit.' The ME. striken is said to appear rarely as triken, just as 
striklen appears as triklen (see above). 

(a) pe cwellers leiden swa luSerliche on hire lich -p tet blod barst ut and 
strac adun of hire bodi as stream de5 of welle. 

c 1200 St. Marker ele, p. 5. 
Ase strem tat strike f> stille. 

c lyxiSong, in Spec.Eng., Part 11. p. 48, 1. 21. {K\t'!,on, Anc. Songs,^. 32.) 
A mous that moche good couthe, as me thou3te, 
Stroke forth sternly, and strode biforn hem alle. 

1377 Langland, Piers Plowman (B), Prol. 1. 183. 
He saide to his sone, " Tak a pike, 
To-night thou schalt with me strike." 
" Whider? " seide his sone. 
c 1320 The Sevyn Sages, 1. 1254. (Weber, Melr. Rom. iii. 50.) 



Here I must pause. There remain eight or nine other classes of 
words which hav sufferd change by Attraction. The total number 
of words affected is small, but it is necessary to consider them before 
stating the philological conclusions to which the study leads. In an 
other paper I hope to conclude the subject, to point out similar 
cases of Attraction in foreign tongues, and to giv an index of all the 
words treated. 



